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Comment 


Confiscation by Commission 

We advise those persons who are saying that 
the eleetion of Bryan would not be calamitous, 
beeause he would be practically powerless while 
opposed by a Republican Congress, to sit up and 
take notice. The authority of the Chief Executive 
has been expanded tremendously under President 
Roosevelt, and is now greater than ever before. 
The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as an instrument of a President for the aceomplish- 
ment of his purposes has been fully demonstrated. 
Bryan might not be able to use it as shrewdly and 
daringly as it has been used during the past three 
years, but nobody can doubt that he would make 
the attempt, and it is quite possible that his very 
ignoranee would produce as dire results as have 
ensued from the exercise of Another’s intelligence. 
lie would aim, of course, to put into practice his 
scheme of confused operation of railways by State 
governments under Federal supervision. He could 
hardly hope to realize his fond ambition of behold- 
ing within four years the happy day when “ the 
railroads are the property of the government,” but 
the rate-making power of the Commerce Com- 
mission is such as to make possible a very large 
say in their operation without the aid of additional 
legislation. 

In any case, the possibilities of harassment and 
general bedevilment have already been so fully 
illustrated, somewhat to the disadvantage of our 
eredit abroad and values at home, that even a crude 
mind would not have to hark back far to find an 
effective cue. Can anybody doubt for a moment 
that the old Doctor would proceed forthwith to 
make guvod to the downtrodden whom he has been 
promising fe years to relieve from the extortions 
of these acen ged transportation companies? And, 
knowine @rs full well, how long, after Bryan’s 
eleetion, would any sane being hold a_ railway 
share or bond if he could exchange it for a song? 
The La Fouterre plan, approved by Bryan, of 
making estimated physical value the basis of rate- 
fixing, without regard even to actual cost, would, 
of course, wipe out instantly billions of dividend- 
paying securities, and the mere threat to that effect 
implicd in Bryan’s election would impair their 
market value to an extent that would produce 
most uncomfortable results. 

Suppose it should? What would the old Doctor 
ezre? Te could point convincingly to the fact that 
he has been a constant advocate of confiseation for 
years, and could reason therefrom logically that 
he would be false to the electors if he should fail 
to take over railway properties directly, if possible, 
through legislation, but indirectly, if not, through 
the power already vested in the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission to fix rates. In his platform 
the old Doctor proposes to remove the smallest 
imaginable restriction now embodied in the pro- 
vision which withholds the commission’s hand until 
complaint has been made by a shipper. 

Presumptively when nobody complains every- 
bady is satisfied: But that is a-condition always 
distasteful to Bryan; his food and drink—unfer- 
mented wine, by the way—and fortune are the 
producis of dissatisfaction fomented by himself. 
So he would remove this restriction. He needn’t. 
There wiil be no lack of “complaints from ship- 
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pers” when, if ever, the old Doctor gets his fat 
hand on the throttle. 


For Attorney-General 

Who would be Mr. Bryan’s Attorney-General? 
That effulgent luminary of the bench, the Hon- 
orable Kenesaw Mountain Lanpts, by chance? If 
not, why not? Where could one be found better 
adapted by temperament and disposition to further 
the old Doctor’s avowed purpose to bust everything 
and everybody in sight ¢ 


The Supreme Court a Dominant Issue 

But the most serious and important work of 
the next President will be the virtual reorganiza- 
tion of the Supreme Court. Four justices will 
have passed the retiring age when Tart or Bryan 
goes to the White House—Chief Justice FULLER, 
75; Justice Haruan, 75; Justice Brewer, 71; and 
Justice Peckuam, 70 in November. It is pretty 
well understood why the Chief Justice and Jus- 
tice Hartan have not availed themselves of their 
privilege to retire; they have regarded it as a 
duty to remain on the bench so long as the coun- 
try had a President more than likely to name as 
their successors men in sympathy with new and 
revolutionary methods of “ interpreting” the Con- 
stitution and the laws. Quite likely Justice 
Brewer, perhaps the strictest constructionist, as 
he is probably our ablest jurist, has been influenced 
by the same consideration. 

But it is too much to expect or ask that these 
patriotic men remain at the post of duty for an- 
other four years; so it is altogether probable that 
the next President will have the naming of four 
or even five, an actual majority of our Supreme 
Court. What kind of men would Bryan appoint? 
Ilis record and his words leave no room for doubt. 
The platform of 1896, which he helped to make, 
not only criticised the Supreme Court, but threat- 
ened to reconstruct it in a way to make its de- 
cision conform to the views expressed in the revo- 
lutionary resolutions adopted. It even went so far 
as to hint strongly at forcing a reversal of the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the income tax, de- 
claring it to be the duty of Congress to use all 
the power “which may come from its reversal by 
the Court as it may hereafter be constituted.” It 
also objected to “ government by injunction” as 
a “highly dangerous form of oppression by which 
Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the 
laws of the States and the rights of citizens, be- 
come at once legislators, judges, and execution- 
ers.” In his present platform Mr. Bryan prom- 
ises to put labor organizations in a class by them- 
selves, and exempt them from the: provisions of 
the existing laws against illegal combinations. Ie 
agrees to maintain not the independence and in- 
tegrity, only the “dignity ” of the courts. 

The old Doctor is singing low just at present. 
IIe would not now openly threaten to pack the 
Supreme Court, as he did in 1896, but that he 
would do so to the very limit of his opportunity 
there can be no question in any sane mind. And 
when one considers the multitude of projects in 
that old carpet-bag, from government ownership 
to initiative and referendum, from income taxa- 
tion to Federal licenses, and fifty-seven other va- 
rietics of paternalism, it becomes easy to imagine 
the type of lawyer who would be regarded by 
Bryan as fit for the job and “ loyal to the people,” 
irrespective of statutes, precedents, or equity. 

The shaking up we_have already had at the 
hands of our present Chief Magistrate has left 
the Supreme Court as our only real bulwark of 
liberty under the Constitution. Strip it of its 
ability, authority, and independence, and what but 
confusion and disaster could be anticipated ? 

If for no other reason than to prevent the pack- 
ing and debauching of our great tribunal, every 
patriotie citizen should vote against W. J. Bryan. 


Thrifty Doc 

Stage whispers in Denver: 1. That Bryan would 
announce his determination never to run again 
whether elected or defeated this trip. (Guess 
again.) 2. That he would announce his intention 
to contribute to the campaign fund $100,000 of 
the money his perpetual candidacy has enabled 
him to pick up lecturing, ete. (Instead of which: 
Limit fixed by edict, $10,000; and no certainty 
that he will go even that.) 


Useless Brains 

Words of wisdom from W. J. B.: 

But if God had intended that but a few were to do 
the thinking for the world. He would have given brains 
to but few, and others would have had only backs to 
bear the burden. 


Then why, when He filled our heads with gray 
matter, did He deprive us of the use of one-half 


If to 
provide for the moulding of only half-thoughts, the 
Lincoln philosopher is understandable, not to say 
illustrative. 


of the brains thus bestowed altogether ? 


Calamity’s Yokefellow 

The Bryanites look with disapproval on what 
they call the prosperity-howlers—citizens, that is, 
who declare that the worst of the business depres- 
sion is over, and that business»improvement has 
already become visible and may be expected to 
come, shortly, with a rush. When such traders 
as the Marshall Field Company and Jonn Ciariin 
give out encouraging trade reports, the Bryanites 
look on with rueful countenances. And no wonder. 
It is Brother Bryan’s misfortune, this year, that 
whatever is bad for business is good for him, and 
vice versa. If anything could elect him, it would 
be hard times. Accordingly it is his distressing 
plight to be in active sympathy with commercial 
calamity. If things look black, it’s good for him; 
if they are seen to be mending fast, it is”bad for 
him. If the patient is getting well under present 
treatment and in the strong hope of Tart, why 
call in a different doctor? Brother Bryan yearns 
for the labor vote, and has done what he could, 
with Brother Gomperrs’s help, to attract it. But 
labor wants first of all good wages and a chance 
to earn them. That means prosperity, and when 
labor sees the mill doors opening at the prospect 
of Tarr, it takes notice. Then Brother Bryan 
turns to the farmers, and yearns to relieve their 
distresses and to harvest their votes. But the 
farmers have no very pressing distresses just now. 
Crops are good, prices are good, freight rates are 
low, and money cheap, so the prospect of driving 
the railroads and corporations into more bank- 
ruptcies is less attractive than usual to the farmers. 
It is a hard ease that confronts Doctor Bryan. 
Ile offers the country a check to confidence; offers 
it at a time when the country has just had one 
and is beginning to get over it, and wants very 
much indeed to perfect its recovery. Broadly 
speaking, that is the situation. No wonder the 
odds have been ten to one against the Oklahoma 
spirit and the Nebraska candidate. 


Perennially Dear 

Yet Mr. SneEENAN and Judge PARKER have been 
our friends and co-mates in opposition to Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, and, for both of them, we have hitherto main- 
tained only friendly relations. — Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 
“Have been?’ What nonsense! “Are and ever 
will be” are the correct words. ‘ Unfriendly rela- 
tions” with Marse Henry, the most versatile, 
most affectionate, most captivating of Southern 
gentlemen? It is unthinkable. 


What the Prohibitionists Want 

The Prohibitionists have nominated Eucenr W. 
Cuarix, of Chicago, and Aaron S. Warkins, of 
Ada, Ohio. There was the same reluctance to 
accept the nomination for Vice-President as in 
the conventions that sometimes name candidates 
that are elected. The Rev. Mr. Paumorr, named 
by acclamation for that office, refused it with as 
much vehemence as befits a clergyman. It has 
become a national habit to refuse the nomination 
for Vice-President. The Prohibition platform, 
thanking the Almighty for past victories of 
principles, present encouragement, and confidence 
in early and triumphant success, ealls for an 
amendment of the Constitution “ prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, importation, exportation, or 
transportation of. aleoholic liquors for beverage 
purposes.” Meanwhile it wants immediate pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia and all places 
under control of the Federal government; the re- 
peal of the internal-revenue tax on liquors, and 
prohibition of interstate traffic in them. Besides 
these needs, it wants popular election of Senators, 
income and inheritance taxes, postal savings- 
banks and guarantee of bank deposits, regulation 
of corporations doing interstate business, a per- 
manent tariff commission, suppression of the social 
evil, uniform marriage and divorce laws, an em- 
ployers’ liability act, court review of Post-oftice 
decisions, prohibition. of child labor in mines, 
shops, and factories, a suffrage based on intel- 
ligenee and literacy, forest and mineral preserva- 
tion, and improvements of roads and waterways. 
It produced the most compact and assimilable 
platform of the year so far, with Brother Hearst 
still to hear from. But the ticket will not win 
this year. There is too much competition for the 
Presidency, as yet, for the Prohibitionists to get 
it. Whether the Prohibition vote will be enough 
stronger than usual to make a difference in any 
of the States where Prohibition has lately been 
locally successful is a more serious question. But 
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probably not. Prohibition votes will hardly give 
any Southern State to Tarr or any Western State 
to Bryan. 


An Omelet, Please 

In the interest of principles too seldom invoked, of 
laws too long suspended, it has been wholesome and 
helpful that conspicuous wrongdoers should have suf- 
fered the strongest condemnation from our Chief 
Executive. To favor the gingerly methods dear to 
Harper’s WEERLY is to require omelettes with the 
proviso that no eggs shall be broken.—Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. 
Well, the eggs have been broken. Now where is 
the omelet? 


Blow Hot and Then Cold 

In speaking of the corporations before popular 
audiences in this campaign the safe and proper 
method will be (1) to pound them hard, showing a 
proper sense of their malefactions and the need of 
disciplining them; and (2) to introduce subse- 
quently the suggestion that, after all, they have 
their uses, and it might be wiser not to extirpate 
them indiscriminately. No matter which side the 
speaker happens to be on, the same general man- 
ner of procedure will be suitable, except that in 
some parts of the country more zeal must be used 
in denunciation, and in others more attention 
must be paid to deprecation of untimely violence. 
Mr. Treopore A. Bett showed very well how the 
thing should be done in his opening discourse at 
the Denver convention. Performing the first clause 
of his oratorical duty, he said: 

Among the great evils that afflict the country at 
the present time is tle abuse of corporate power. 
At first the advancing aggressions of the corporations 
are not discernible to the common eye... but con- 
stant and insidious invasion of the people’s rights 
finally results in defiance so formidable that the body 
of the people... hesitate to exercise their rightful 
authority over these colossal enemies of the common- 
wealth. 

Then coming duly to Part IT., he went on to point 
out: 

Through the agency of incorporation scattered 

wealth is brought together and given a driving force 
that it would not otherwise possess. Great enter- 
prises are thereby undertaken, and the undeveloped 
resources of the country added to the wealth of the 
world. No rational man can be opposed to corpora- 
tions, as such, and the assertion that the Democratic 
party is waging an indiscriminate war against this 
ecnvenient form of transacting business has no foun- 
dation in fact. 
That seems about right. Everybody knows, who 
knows anything, that a general massacre of cor- 
porations would reduce business to a state of 
chaos, and solve the problem of forest preservation 
by encouraging the growth of timber in the streets 
of cities. But no political show will be complete 
or satisfactory this year in which the corporations 
are not pounded. Therefore, Messrs. Orators, gun 
for them with a mighty voice, but when it comes 
to cutting them off in their sins hold back a bit, 
for that would mean the destruction of most busi- 
ness. It would not really do to go as far as Brother 
Bryan went when he said in Chicago in 1899, 
“T am ready to adopt any method for the annihila- 
tion of trusts.” There are plenty of methods that 
would be much more harmful than the trusts can 
be. 


No Heroizing 

Marse Henry warns us that we must not ask 
him “to join in heroizing that which we have 
reason to condemn and have often condemned.” 
We don’t, Marse Henry; indeed, nothing would 
gratify us more than to see you stop heroizing a 
Certain Candidacy which recently you had reason 
to condemn and did condemn. 


Twice Not Enough 

An appetite, though once apparently extirpated, 
may grow again. After the returns had come in, 
in the Presidential election of 1900, Mr. Bryan 
sent this despatch to J. F. Merrity, of Kansas 
City: 

Thank you for your telegram of condolence. The 
defeat was a severe one; you all did nobly. I cannot 
conscientiously ask the party to consider me again 
for the Presidency. I led them to defeat four years 
ago, and that ought to be enough for any one man. 
But twice, it seems, was not enough, after all. 
Three times and out is the rule in some sports. 
Three is a magic number. .Three times, as DuNN 
of Omaha pointed out, CLEVELAND was the can- 
didate of the Democratic party. Rather a cruel 
precedent that for Brother Bryan’s recurrent as- 
piration, though Dunn, of course, by no means 
intended it so. 


“A Little Maniac Colony” 
It is awful for our neighbor the Sun, in speaking 
of a sovereign State, to say: “A little maniac 
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colony like Oklahoma makes more noise and has 
more influence in the convention than States 
whose electoral votes are indispensable to a candi- 
date who is to have any chance to win.” But it 
really does seem as if a period of retirement in an 
institution managed by an experienced neurologist 
—or even a plain schoolmaster with a bunch of 
birches—would be exceedingly beneficial to the 
State of Oklahoma. 


Embellishing the Vice-Presidency 

To Mr. Kern’s reported admission that he is a 
poor man, and loath to leave his law practice 
and live in Washington in the state befitting a 
Vice-President, Brother Bryan, it appears, has 
hospitably suggested that there is room in the 
White House for him and Mr. Kern also. But 
there Brother Bryan gets out of his province, for 
it will be for Mrs. Bryan to say (if elected) 
whether or not she will take boarders, and for Mrs. 
Kern to say whether or not she will board. 
Brother Wityum not only wants Mr. Kern under 
the same roof with him, but is formally of opinion 
that the Vice-President should be, e2 officio, a 
member of the cabinet. But that would be an 
innovation of considerable importance. It would 
give the cabinet a representative in Congress, thus 
mixing up the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of the government in a way not heretofore 
contemplated. It would also place one seat at the 
cabinet table outside of the President’s control, 
which is not to be desired. Sometimes President 
and Vice-President are in political accord and 
personally congenial; sometimes not. That is 
usually a matter of chance. That the craving 
for the Vice-Presidency should be stimulated in 
the minds of men fit to fill the office is much to 
be desired, but the new allurements with which 
Mr. Bryan would garnish the office are not wisely 
selected. The simplest and least objectionable way 
to make the office more attractive would probably 
be to double the salary. The present salary— 
$12,000—is a fair recompense, no doubt, for the 
labors of the position, but men of proper calibre 
and capacity for the place can usually earn larger 
incomes than that, and it usually happens that 
what Fortune offers to a eandidate for Vice- 
President is the chance to swap work that interests 
him for work that is less exciting and less re- 
munerative. If a man likes to live in Washington 
and can afford to, and has no very imperative call 
to live or work elsewhere, the Vice-Presidency may 
suit him very well, but no active and important 
working-man who does not live in Washington 
wants the job, or can be expected to want it. It 
is too speculative an office to attract any man 
who is busy with his life’s work and does not want 
to leave it. If doubling the salary would help 
to make it attractive, the expenditure would be 
amply warranted, for it is not safe to have that 
office in so little request. 


Men and Church 

Why Men Go to Churech.—The Examiner. 
Do they? Last Sunday—or was it the Sunday 
before ?—there was one small boy but no man at 
all in a certain Protestant Episcopal church in 
this immediate vicinity. Such at least was the 
report received on the golf-links near by, and 


everybody there seemed shocked and grieved. 


Lectuting and the Presidency 

Chairman Frank Day, of the Minnesota Demo- 
cratic State Committee, is quoted as saying of 
Governor JOHNSON: 

The Governor probably will retire from office for 
several years, to the lecture platform. In this way 
he not only can make a good living, but will become 
well known throughout the country. 


He might make a living and might become well 
known, but it is yet to be demonstrated that there 
is.a practicable path across the lecture platform 
to the White House. Brother Bryan has made 
it plain that a popular lecturer can own a-con- 
vention, but he has not got beyond that, for all 
that he is a lecturer of very unusual talent. In 
times past there was thought to be some incom- 
patibility between the lecture business and the 
Presidency. Mr. Biatne was never willing to lec- 
ture for money, though he might have done. so 
to great pecuniary advantage. On the other hand, 
Rorert IncerRsott, who was great on the lecture 
platform, and a useful orator at conventions, never 
ran for office, nor would have been a strong can- 
didate for any considerable office. To be sure, 
the Chautauqua lecture is a comparatively new 
institution, and different in its conditions from 
the old-time species of the same industry, but 
for all that, it is yet to be proven that lecturing 
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is helpful to the political aspirations of a Presi- 
dential candidate. Presidential aspirations well 
adhered to are indeed, however, very valuable 
business assets for a lecturer, just as a Presidential 
experience and reputation are valuable trade assets 
for a writer. 


Ships that Lack Cargoes 

We grieve so much and with so much reason 
at the inability of. our country to take its share 
of the ocean carrying trade of the world, that we 
should not lose the chance when it offers to get 
what temporary consolation there may be for our 
shipless condition. And now is our chance. 
“Happy is the country,” says an exporter whom 
the papers quote, “ whose people cannot boast that 
vessels bear its flag in all the ports of the world.” 
The reason of it is that New York Bay is full 
of tramp steamships that cannot get cargoes here, 
or, at the moment, anywhere else. Lately a 
double line of them, German, British, and Sean- 
dinavian, extended (we quote the Evening Post) 
from Liberty Island to the man-of-war anchorage 
off Stapleton. The regular lines get what ocean 
freight there is, and the tramps are lying at an- 
chor, wondering whether it is better policy to 
discharge their crews and reduce expenses, or to 
wait and see what business there may be in grain. 
“Boats,” says a tramp agent, “are a drug. The 
prosperous times set shipping-men crazy. They 
built vessel after vessel. Now England, Germany, 
and the Seandinavian countries have more ships 
than there are cargoes for.” So if we were as 
well furnished with merchant ships as we are with 
freight-cars, we would have a tale of idle ones 
to supplement the tale of idle cars. That story, 
by the way, grows less depressing week by week, 
and promises to end soon and happily. 


A Great Show at Quebec 

A very notable show is the Quebee battle-field 
celebration which is now in progress. Combined 
with it is the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
coming of CuHuampiain. The blending of the 
French and English celebrations seems not to have 
been accomplished without some jealousies, in the 
soothing of which the Church has been useful, 
since the French Church in Canada, with the 
tribulations of the Church in France in view, is 
a very hearty supporter of British rule. Besides 
the race incompatibilities there has been reported 
some offishness on the part of the native Cana- 
dians because the celebration was so largely a 
Government House project. For that reason it 
promised to be less popular and more official than 
might be wished. But it is a very great show 
indeed, adorned with crowds of very notable peo- 
ple, including the Prince of Wales, General Lord 
Roserts, and Vice-President Farrpanks, put on the 
boards with a liberal expenditure of money, and 
embellished by five successive days of historical 
pageants in Quebee. Here’s hoping that it may 
have good weather and a large and enthusiastic 
attendance from both sides of the St. Lawrence 
River. 


Aleatory Charms 

Madame Anna Goutp has married another rep- 
resentative of the haute noblesse of France; mar- 
ried him in London, and the organist, the papers 
say, played “ Abide with Me” at the wedding. It 
seems as if the lady had always been getting mar- 
ried to Frenchmen, but, after all, this is only the 
second time. It has been spread over so much 
time and so many pages of newspapers that it 
seems more like the tenth. No doubt marrying 
members of the French nobility becomes in time 
a habit, the strength and basis of which the ex- 
perience of ordinary persons does not qualify them 
to understand. Neither Bont nor Henir would 
commend themselves to the ordinary understand- 
ing as profitable mates, but marriage is tradi- 
tionally a speculation, and as Fox said of gam- 
bling, the next best fun to winning is losing. 
Perhaps there is an aleatory charm about these 
titled French persons, in that, with them, one is 
sure to get a run for one’s money, and either win 
or lose definitely. That may suit a sporting taste 
better than merely to dodder along without sen- 
sations. 


Great Ballooning 

Thus far at least Count Zeppenin is the hero 
of aerial navigation. All other attempts at 
dirigible flying through the air sink into the realm 
of experimentation beside his twelve hours’ cruise 
across Switzerland. Europe is a good deal im- 
pressed by it, and the German Emperor sent Count 
ZEPPELIN a telegram of congratulation. Eng- 
land sadly foresees the bridging of her moat. 











































































































































The Modern Mystic 


Tue Spectator in a recent article on “ Rational 
Mysticism’ has spoken of mysticism as the creed 
which held together those stragglers on the threshold 
of the churches who cannot quite enter in and accept 
the man-made, word-limited creeds, and yet cannot live 
without spiritual communion of some sort. There was 
a time not so long since when the very word “ mystic ” 
was a term of reproach, and the fact a matter for 
ridicule; but with the increase of scholarly research 
of the last quarter of a century into the history of 
mysticism there is an entire change of face, and he 
would be a hardy adventurer into the realms of the 
ridiculous who would to-day judge the phenomenon by 
its exaggerated or hysterical developments only. 


The rationalism of the mid-nineteenth century led 
many outside the chureh doors who yet cannot. still 
their spiritual longings or lead their bravest life with- 
out some hold upon the unseen life, and to these the 
new books on mysticism must pave the way back to 
trust and hope. For mysticism, as TuUGE has some- 
where said, “has its origin in what is the raw ma- 
terial of all religion, and perhaps all philosophy and 
art as well; namely, the dim consciousness of the 
beyond which is part of our nature as human beings.” 
The rational mystic, therefore, is, after all, only 
the man with the sense of the unspoken behind all 
words, the unseen back of all vision. The whole of our 
consciousness is never compassed in words. And this 
part of the world which we see daily and faney we 
know, appears to us only, after all, through the dis- 
torting mirror of our senses; appears in broken frag- 
ments and unreal proportions. 


Mr. BALFourR, in a recent address to the British Asso- 
ciation of Science, pointed out that the very solidity 
of matter, one of the firmest convictions of man, is 
melting away under recent electrical investigation. 
“It may seem singular,” he said, “* that down to five 
years ago our race has, without exception, lived and 
died in a world of illusions, and that these illusions 
have not been about things remote and abstract, things 
transcendental and divine, but about what men see and 
handle, about those plain matters of fact among which 
common sense moves with its most confident step and 
most self-satisfied smile.” Perhaps the sense which 
most distinctly marks off the mystic from the man in 
the street is that which forbids a mortal to put his 
whole trust in the witness of the senses. He has 
always had a secret sense that the created world is 
but a symbol of something greater, something un- 
grasped, and that everything in being what it is is a 
sign of something more. 


In the published fragments of NeTTLesHIp’s letters 
there are some quite wonderful attempts at seeing life 
in just proportions; seeing whole and in unbroken 
continuity that which we usually come at in frag- 
ments. In a wonderful passage on the significance 
of the Eucharist he follows up the rational signifi- 
eance of the ceremony—neither the prevalent view 
that the eating of bread and drinking of wine are com- 
memorative signs or symbols, nor the more orthodox 
view that they are miraculously transformed sub- 
stances, seems to him to state the gist of the matter. 
But what he points out is the unbroken continuity of 
agency. So that the very simplest act of eating is an 
act in virtue of which a given material coming in con- 
tact with anotlier actually produces a third with new 
properties and new powers of further creation, so that 
in the simplest and realest way bread may become, as 
an agent, an element in an artistic, moral, or spiritual 
result. It may therefore quite literally beget a 
picture, a brave act, the power to overcome temptation. 
And instead of ceasing to eat and drink in order to be 
holy, or to eat and drink in some special ceremonial, 
every bite of food might be taken literally to the 
glory of God and a building up of a spiritual kingdom. 
The whole mystie tendeney is not to hallow one’s self 
by special exercises in special places, but to raise all 
the processes of life into a realm of sanctity. The 
mystic realizes life as a process of assimilation; one 
thing being assimilated by another, and producing 
something different from either agency. Continuity 
and wholeness, those aspects we are so likely to lose 
hold of in our rough and ready modes of dealing witli 
the universe, are yet the very heart of the mystery 
into which we are being initiated. 


It is the mystic, therefore, who comes nearest to the 
common-sense truth of things. He reeognizes the 
mystery of existence. He refuses to explain it away 
by any formula or set of words. If he draws lines and 
cuts things up inte sections it is merely for convenience’ 
sake, and inwardly he knows that there is no break 
in the continuity of life. For no fragment can really 
be broken off from the whole; and neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth shall separate us from the searching love of 
God, beyond which no soul can drift. 


It is quite in the nature of things that mysticism 
should have cheap and hysterical developments. On 
the perilous edge between two worlds, the visible and 
the invisible, many become giddy and fall, or lose their 
heads and turn back to some cheap and easy formula 
which they can make popular. But the real mystic 
is the last to take refuge in words. His journey is 
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toward an understanding silence and awe. The pro- 
founder his search, the briefer his account will be, 
and the more the effect will be shown merely in his 
power of living and loving. He can fight the fight, 
keep the faith, and endure the torture. If his first de- 
mand, “ Tell me thy name,” go unanswered, yet surely 
his asseveration, “I will not let thee go till thou 
bless me,” has its response. For since the first breath 
of mysticism swept over the Aryan race he has known 
how to overcome fear and desire and substitute love 
in their place, since only so do we let down the 
barriers of our little selves and emerge into the larger 
self. 


And surely he has borne away a blessing of assur- 
ance and content even in the present, cloudy aspect of 
mortal things. For his joys grow neither out of 
accumulation of things nor the doubtful joys of 
progress, but from a profound appreciation of the 
vision of life spread before him; the exercise of his 
faculties, faith and hope and love being the greatest 
among them, and the realization that the eternal life 
is in the moment, at any turn, when we win the power 
of knowing it; and that it is not the moments that 
fly from us, but we who in our light and casual insta- 
bility are continually turning from them. But as we 
gain in depth of consciousness we shall surely see the 
whole vision of life spread before us, an eternal, per- 
fected possession. And toward this ampler vision the 
mystic moves. 





Personal 


BroTHER CITARLES’S big brother WILLIAM is sure of 
election. So all the wise heads are now agreed. 


Four notables, familiar to all newspaper-reading 
people who have lived as much as fifty years in this 
world, have lately passed out of visible existence. One 
was Blind Tom, the remarkable piano-playing negro 
who was a familiar spectacle in concert halls all over 
the country in the period when BARNUM was our great- 
est showman, and Tom Tuums his most noted attrac- 
tion. Another long-time acquaintance of quite a dif- 
ferent order was GrorGe H. DANIELS, for more than 
twenty years General Passenger Agent for the New 
York Central Railroad. He had an énormous §ac- 
quaintance, especially among newspaper men, and as 
editor of the Four Track News he himself invaded the 
newspaper province. Mr. DANIELS was as widely liked 
as he was widely knewn, and was, in general, a helpful 
public servant whose business in life was to make as 
many people happy as the necessities of his railroad 
would permit. 


On July 2 Murat Hatsteap died in Cincinnati. In 
him there passed away another old friend, the “ Field- 
Marshal Murar HAtstTeap” whom the Sun, in Mr. 
Dana’s day, used to chaff so liberally about his wicked 
partners. A very noted American editor was Mr. HAL- 
STEAD. He was born in Ohio as long ago as 1829, a 
farmer’s boy who worked on the farm in summer and 
went to school in winter. Later, he taught school, and 
then entered Farmers College near Cincinnati. When 
he got out he started newspaper work on the Cin- 
cinnati Atlas. He had the valuable qualification of 
being a voracious and tireless worker, and that, to- 
gether with his natural gift for knowing the news and 
telling it, made him, in the course of three years, part 
owner. of the Cincinnati Commercial, and put him, in 
the early sixties, in complete control of that journal. 
For fifty-seven years Murat HALsTEAD worked hugely, 
editing the Commercial, which became the Commercial- 
Gazette, later editing the Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
and finally spending his energies in magazine writing 
and special correspondence. President HARRISON ap- 
pointed him minister to Germany, but the Senate was 
displeased with him and would not confirm the appoint- 
ment. At least a dozen books stand to the credit of his 
industry. He is quoted as saying that he wrote 
an average of a million words a year, which is more 
than three thousand words for every working day. He 
is named, with SAMUEL BOWLES and HENRY WATTER- 
SON, as one of the great independent editors of the 
country. His extraordinarily full life was adorned by 
a family of nine sons and three daughters, all but 
two of whom grew up and played active parts in the 
world. 


Mr. HALSTEAD lived his life well out; not so JOEL 
CHANDLER Harris, whose death, on July 3, at the 
trifling age of sixty, seems a very untimely depriva- 
tion. Harris also was a working newspaper man 
through most of his adult life, and the literary works 
which have given him so genuine a hold on lasting 
fame were originally by-products of the newspaper 
business. Some men join the choir because they can sing, 
others discover that they can sing because they happen 
to belong to the choir where everybody sings as best 
he can. It seemed to be the latter way with Harris. 


His natural propensities brought him to the office of ° 


a weekly paper, when he was. twelve years old, to 
learn the printer’s job. It was thus that he joined the 
choir for good and all, but he did not learn the quality 
of his voice till he was twenty-eight, and had joined 
he editorial staff of the Atlanta Constitution, and 
began to fill oeeasional spaces with stories about 
“Unele Remus” and “ Br’er Rabbit.” The success of 
those stories and their merit and quality, and the 
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value of the Aaron books, and of other of his pub- 
lished works, are so well known, and so universally 
acknowledged, that it’s enough to say that their author 
belongs indisputably in the small group of American 
writers who have won a sure and permanent place in 
literature. Never were rare and precious talents de- 
posited in the keeping of a less pretentious man, or 
one kinder, simpler, homelier, or better beloved by 
those who knew him best. 





Out in Denver 


We’vE just got back from Denver, and we had a roar- 
ing time; 

They know a thing or two out there—we’ll tell you 
now in rhyme: 

They’ve got a city built up strong and comfortable, 
and snug 

As any bug that ever was wrapped up in any rug. 

They’ve got good streets, good trolley-cars, the best 
of things to eat, 

And for real hospitality they’ve got Chicago. beat. 

They didn’t stop a minute to inquire “ what made the 
noise,” 

And say, “Oh yes, I guess it’s them old blamed con- 
vention boys.” 

No, sir, they rigged themselves all up in linen dusters, 


canes, 

White hats and orange badges, and they actually took 
pains 

To meet the delegations with a strong and true glad 
hand, 

No snobbery or nonsense, but the real old Denver 
brand; 


And serenaded them with bands, and helped them, 
day and night, 

With fun and information, and they treated ’em just 
white. 


And ladies! Well, you ought to see the happy clothes 
they wore! 
You'd, surely say you never saw such -dressing-up be- 


fore; 

And all around the town they went as fine as butter- 
flies, 

And ran their own electrics in a way that put you 
wise; 

For ladies out in Denver vote, and have their little 
say 

In re the burning issues and the questions of the 
ay: 


And though they vote, and run their motor-cars with 
such an air, 

They look as sweet and dress as fine as girls do any- 
where. 


The streets were sparkling every night, red, white, 
and blue with light— 

They spent a mint of money just to make things gay 
and bright— 

And flags, you couldn’t count ’em, they were simply 
everywhere, 

And bunting by the thousand yards, a universal fair. 


Then, Denver’s quite a place it is, for scenery and 
such, 

And Pikes Peak isn’t far away, and few can beat 
that, much. 

And cool! While folks were sizzling hot off in the 
ef-fete East, 

They hauled down from the Moffat road some snow 
as white as yeast, 

And dumped it in the Denver street, and smiled a 
grin profound, 

And there in July, we’ll be blamed, the boys threw 
snowballs ’round! 

And Denver’s fair, and Denver’s square, as_ well as 
clean and cool, 

And Denver men and women—well, you couldn’t find 


a fool; 
They didn’t overcharge us for a single thing we 
bought, 


But they made us comfortable, and they did just 
what they ought; 

And. if I ever convene again for old Democracy, 

If I have anything to say it’s Denver sure for me! 





Correspondence 


WE KNOW ONE NOISY HIGH-BRED ONE 
Co._umBus, O., Fuly 6, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—In a political editorial week before last you 


asserted that bulldogs are noisy. We acknowledge - 


pugnacity and tenacity, but since when have we be- 
come noisy? We think you must have gotten your 
impression from “curs of low degree”; no well-bred 
bulldog is noisy. If you are not better informed in 
regard to politics than concerning bulldogs we are of 
the distinct impressién that your editorials are not 
reliable. We are, sir, 
BULLDOGS. 


WELL, CALL HIM THE FOURTH 
PeNtiyn P. O., Pa., Fuly 6, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In reading your most admirable editorial upon 
Grover Cleveland and William Jennings Bryan I no- 
ticed the following sentence: ‘* Already his [Cleve- 
Jand’s] place is fixed in history as our third great 
President.” Would you oblige me by stating whether 
you think the first two to have been Washington and 
Jefferson or Washington and Lincoln. Considering 
the fact that Democracy is so much to the fore in 
the editorial I presume you mean the first combina- 
tion, but, however, will await your decision. 

I am, sir, 
A Democrat. 





— 
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Bryan and Murphy Hand in Hand 




















The portentous Meeting of the Democratic Candidate for the Presidenc 
Hall, at the Railroad Station 


y and Mr. Charles F. Murphy, Chief Boss of Tammany 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, during the latter’s Journey from Denver after the Democratic Convention 
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Melvin W. Sheppard (Irish-American Athletic Association), Win- 


ner of the 1500-metre Run. Time: 4 minutes 3 2-5 seconds mer Throw. 


John J. Flanagan (Irish-American Athletic Association), Winner of the 16-pound Ham- 
He made a new Olympic Record with a throw of 170 feet 4 1-2 inches 





























James D. Lightbody (Chicago Athletic J. P. Sullivan (Irish-Ameri- 
Association), Winner of Second Place in can A. A.), Winner of First 
the First Heat of the 1500-metre Race Heat in the 1500-metre Race 


from the very beginning of the 


Apc AN athletes distinguished themselves was second. Flanagan is a 
Olympic games, held at the great stadium _ Association. 


at Shepherd’s Bush, near London. The first event 
on the long programme, 
pound hammer, was won by John J. Flanagan, 
is a new Olympic .record, Matthew 
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fourth man, and a member of the lrish American 


Melvin W. Sheppard’s victory in the 1500-metre run 
throwing the sixteen- (16391 yards) was a great surprise, not only to the 
Englishmen who thought they had the event secured 
with a throw of 170 feet 4% inches, which by means of their five starters in the final heat, the 
J. McGrath “luck of the draw,” etc, but also to Americans at 


Matt McGrath (New York Athletic Club), 
Winner of Second Place in the 16-pound 
Hammer Throw. Distance: 167 feet 11 inches 


home who thought that Sheppard would run only in 
the 600-metre event. He won because he was not only 
fleet of foot but stout of heart, and showed a degree 
of generalship in judging pace that was no less than 
superb. J. P. Sullivan won the first heat of the 1500- 
metre run, and James D. Lightbody, J. P. Halstead, 
and H. L, Coe, were second in the first, second, and 


fourth heats respectively, 
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Ralph Rose (Olympic Athletic Club), of San Francisco, won the 16-pound Shot 
The Americans were signally success- 
ful in the Track and Field Events held during the first week of the Contest 


Event witha put of 46 feet 7 1-2 inches. 


The little Boy is Prince Albert of Wales; the tall Figure in the 
Background is the Crown Prince of Sweden; immediately in front 
of him is Lord Desborough, Chairman of the Games Committee 


A 6 Res eee ee cee ce: 2.2118 


Martin J. Sheridan (Irish-American Athletic Association), of New York, won both 
events in the Discus Throw, the free style, with a cast of 134 feet 2 inches, and the 
Greek style, with a cast of 124 feet 8 inches; on July 16 and July 18 respectively 


The two upper Iffustrations show the obverse and reverse of the Medal given 
to the Winners of the Olympic Events; the fower Iflustrations show also the 
two Sides of the Medal given in Commemoration of the Meet in London 


The huge Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush, London, the largest in the World, the Scene of the Olympic Games 


A S the Olympic contests progressed, American 


athletes again and again demonstrated their 

superiority. Ralph Rose, of the Olympic Athletic 
Club of San Francisco, won the sixteen-pound shot 
event with a put of 46 feet 714 inches. Martin J. 
Sheridan, of the Irish-American Athletic Association 
of New York, was victorious in both discus throws, 
free style, with a cast of 134 feet 2 inches, and 


Greek style, with a cast of 124 feet 8 inches. The 
attendance at the stadium was a keen disappoint- 
ment, a large part of the great structure being 
empty. The reason for this is unhesitatingly laid 
to the high prices charged for admission. Uncovered 
seats opposite the winning post cost $1.20 each, and 
the prices ranged up to $5, with an additional charge 
of fifty per cent. if the spectator remained all day. 
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Early in the games a protest was filed by Presi 
dent Sullivan, of the American Amateur Athletic 
Union, against the manner in which the American 
runners had been drawn against one another in the 
trial heats. 

Lord Desborough and the other managers of the 
meet stated that this was all “luck of the 
draw.” 























Captain Casey 


Captain Casey, of the National Guard of Delaware, who made the remarkable Score 
of 74 out of a possible 75 at 200 Yards, and a Total of 422 out of a possible 450 
























Major W. B. Martin, of the National Guard of New Jersey, who scored 74 out of a 
possible 75 at 500 Yards and 73 at 800 Yards, and a total Score of 430 Points 


field short rifle and American service ammuni- 

tion, won the international competition at Bis- 
ley for the Olympie cup, and thereby carried off the 
championship of the world. They beat two remark- 
able teams from Great Britain and Canada, besides 
good teams from France, Sweden, Norway, Greece, and 
Denmark. Rifle experts of all nations were uhanimous 


Tt American rifle team, using the new Spring- 





T would have gladdened the heart of any 
Japanese to witness the reception given 
by the Democratic national convention to 
yh va Richmond Pearson Hobson’s wild and sad 
= WEN speech predicting war with Japan. Dele- 
23 gates, spectators, men, women, everybody 
but the chairman and a few persons on the platform, 
laughed and boo-ed and yelled at the melancholy 
prophet of war, and made such a merry clamor that at 
last he was foreed to desist. Those who.at first were 
shocked by the injection of such a speech at the con- 
vention of one of the great parties that administer 
American government were soon reassured by the jeer- 
ing to which the unhappy Hobson was subjected. 

Inasmuch as the Japan Vail, of Yokohama, the most 
influential English journal in Japan, has published a 
long inflammatory article quoting Hobson’s spéech and 
doing all in its power, as usual, to stir up anti-Amer- 
ican and pro-British sentiment, it seems worth while 
to relate what actually happened to Hobson. No one 
who witnessed the exhibition he gave will be likely 
soon to forget it. This writer, who then saw for the 
first time the hero of the Merrimac, was much im- 
pressed by the tall and stately individual who stalked 
out upon the rostrum, solemn, portentous, evidently a 
man with a mission. So might Cato have appeared 
when he warned the Roman Senate to beware of per- 
fidious Carthage. 

The house had been evenly divided upon the proposi- 
tion to have Mr. Hobson deliver an address, but even 
this evidence of the reluctance of at least half the 
people to hear him did not dampen his enthusiasm for 
his pet theme—the danger of hostilities with Japan, 
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in the opinion that world’s records would have been 
surpassed if the weather conditions had been favor- 
able. During the three days there was a high wind 
which frequently blew diagonally across the field; 
yet at each of the six distances, ranging from two 


hundred to ‘one thousand yards, the Americans 
steadily increased their lead. 
In the 800-yard competition five of the six Amer- 


Captain Winder, of the National Guard of Ohio, whose 
Score was 429 out of a possible 450, including 73 out 


of a possible 75 at 800 Yards 


ican marksmen scored a 73 out of a possible 75, and 
the crowd of American visitors, including many women 
wearing little flags and streamers of red, white, and 
blue ribbon, congratulated the winners. While it is 
impossible to praise one rifleman above any other, 
it is likely that the most vivid interest was aroused 
by Captain Leushner’s remarkable score of 71 out of 
a possible 75 at the 1000-yards range. 





* Whether you agree with me or not,” he said, “ it 
is my duty to tell you the truth.” 

Whereupon Mr. Hobson declared that an absolute 
monarchy across the Pacific had challenged America’s 
right to self-government, and accused the Japanese of 
showing us ingratitude. He declared that at the time 
of the San Francisco school incident our President had 
to plead with the Californians to surrender their right 
of local self-government in order to avoid trouble with 
Japan. 

Hobson had warmed to his work now, and he was 
rolling out long sentences of denunciation and warning 
with the deep rolling tones and curious rising inflec- 
tion at the ends of sentences so dear to the hearts of 
many political orators. It was curious to note the 
utter incredulity expressed in every: countenance, the 
smiles of tolerance for the young man who did a brave 
deed ten years ago, but has been frittering away its 
good effect in foolish speech ever since. 

““We cannot guarantee self-government to our own 
people,” proclaimed Mr. Hobson, “because of an 
Oriental absolutism that has challenged this country. 
We—” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” “Too bad!” and a chorus of hoots 
and howls interrupted this warning. Mr. Hobson’s 
dark eyes flashed fire. The muscles of his jaws grew 
tense. Great veins stood out on his beaded temples. 
His face took on the aspect of the fanatic. 

“My countrymen!” he cried, raising his right arm 
at full length above his head and pointing a quivering 
forefinger at the zemth. ‘My countrymen! [I tell 
you—” 

** Boo-00-00-00!” “Shut up!” yelled the crowd. 
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hat Happened to Hobson 


The frown of Hobson was fierce now, but the fiercer 
it grew the more the crowd laughed at him. 

“We will have a great foreign war!” shouted Mr. 
Hobson when the crowd ceased for a moment. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared five thousand throats. It was 
unpleasant to witness this man-baiting. Undoubtedly 
poor Hobson was mistaken, one thought, but the man 
had done a great deed with the Merrimac, and it was 
shameful to torture him like this. His tone and man- 
ner no less than his utterances suggested that he 
needed kindly aid of a physician, and here was the vast 
crowd heckling him, making a buffoon of him in spite 
of, or, ratiier, aided by, his portentous demeanor. The 
chairman rapped long for order before quiet could be 
restored. Then Hobson, shaking his head and with 
an expression of extreme anger on his face, shook his 
fist at the crowd and shouted: 

‘“ The President said a few weeks ago in my presence 
that even before the end of this administration there 
is great probability of war with Japan!” 

The laughter and hoots that greeted this statement 
were simply overwhelming. The unhappy Hobson kept 
on talking, but in the great uproar it is doubtful 
whether he could hear himself. In a lull after much 
gavel-beating by the chairman, Hobson managed to 
sey that the party responsible for leaving the United 
States unprotected would be ground to powder by the 
American people. But the uproar arose again. Even 
the solemn and impassioned speaker realized that the 
crowd wanted no more of him. 

And next day President Roosevelt absolutely denied 
that he ever said any such thing as Hobson quoted 
about war with Japan, 


























Fallacies About Mars 






By Simon Newcomb, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. (Oxon) 


PROFESSOR NEWCOMB IS, PEPHAPS, THE FOREMOST LIVING ASTRONOMER. 
* HIS ACHIEVEMENTS HAVE WON HIM DISTINCTION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


RGOPHAT do you think of the canals of 

sx Mars? The best answer I can give 
to this oft-asked question is that 
MY I do not think anything about them. 
%} When I inquire in response what 
the questioner understands by a 
“canal” on Mars, I find that he 
means an artificial waterway which 
some astronomers are supposed to 
see, or to think they see, on Mars. But no astronomer 
ever saw or thought he saw anything of the kind. The 
widespread notion that canals have been seen spring 
from a peculiarity of the Italian language. If Schia- 
parelli had used any other modern language, we should 
never have heard of a canal on Mars, and it is pos- 
sible that this planet would scarcely have excited any 
greater popular interest than Venus now does. It will 
be both interesting and instructive to show how a 
great popular delusion, if I may use that term, has 
originated. 

When observers began to study our neighboring 
planet with the imperfect telescopes of the last cen- 
tury, it was seen that the surface of Mars was yarie- 
gated by light and shade, and had much the general 
appearance that our earth would present if viewed 
from the planet Venus. The oceans would then seem 
dark and the land bright. The conclusion that the 
dark portions on Mars were oceans and the bright 
regions land thus became quite plausible, though no 
one would have regarded it as certain. So astronomers 
followed the example of those who, in naming the 
features of the moon, had called the darker regions 
“seas” or “oceans” and the brighter ones “ conti- 
nents.” In 1877, after this system had become familiar, 
Mars approached closer to the earth than it had done 
for more than thirty years. Schiaparelli, Director of 
the Milan Observatory, one of the most thorough-going 
astronomers of our time, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make a very careful study of the planet 
with the best telescope at his command. He found 
that the so-called oceans were frequently connected 
by dark bands which, although they looked narrow in 
the telescope, must really have been scores or even 
hundreds of miles broad. Oceans and seas were al- 
ready named, and he therefore followed the analogy 
by calling these bands channels. Now, in Italian the 
word for channel or waterway of any kind is canale. 
So Schiaparelli called the bands canali, without any 
thought of what we call a canal. But when trans- 
lated into English, instead of being called channels, 
as they should have been, the word “ canal” was used. 
The news flew over the world that Schiaparelli had 
discovered canals on Mars; and thirty years of ex- 
planation by astronomers have not yet made it clear 
to an interested public that it was purely in this way 
that the idea of canals arose; and that neither he nor 
any other observer ever dreamed of seeing a canal on 
Mars. Yet the word has come into such extensive 
use to designate the dark lines on Mars that it now 
seems useless to look for any change. Astronomers 
talk of the canals as well as the public, but they 
do not mean to imply a waterway, but only a dark 
line or band. 

Of course all this does not prove the non- 
existence of artificial canals on the planet. A tele- 





scope many times more powerful than any we can make 


would fail to show a single one of our canals to an 
observer on another planet, but this would not prove 
we had none. The question whether real canals, as 
we understand them, do or do not exist on Mars is 
one of inference and not of observation. In the present 
article we propose to go into the subject of the surface 
of Mars generally, considering the so-called canals 
only from a broad point of view. 

We should all like to know what is going on upon 
our neighboring planet. The moon may be described 
as a world in which nothing ever happens. This is 
not quite the case on Mars, for changes on its surface 
have been plainly seen by observers for perhaps two 
hundred years. It is familiarly known that during the 
Martian winter, when either pole is turned away from 
the sun, a white cap is formed over the polar region, 
which gradually disappears in the Martian summer, 
when the region is again turned toward the sun. The 
explanation of this by the condensation of frozen 
water in the form of snow and ice is doubtless familiar 
to every reader. Other changes of a similar kind, 
especially the formation of white spots on various 
parts of the planet, have been established by minute 
and careful telescopic observation. But the difficulty 
of ascertaining with clearness and certainty the actual 
features of the planet at any moment is very great. It 
is enhanced by the action of our earthly atmosphere 
through which all telescopic observations have to be 
made. However great the magnifying power we em- 
ploy, the indistinctness and softness caused by the 
atmosphere are magnified in the same degree, so that a 
limit is soon reached to the use of telescopic power. 
It may be doubted whether Mars was ever seen more 
favorably than it appears under a power of 500 in 
a good atmosphere, like that of the Lowell Observa- 
tory at Flagstaff, or of the Lick Observatory in Cali- 
fornia. With this power the apparent size of the 
entire planet when nearest to the earth may be com- 
pared to that of a dinner plate seen across the room. 
But the reader will be greatly deceived who fancies 
the features on Mars would be shown with the same 
clearness that he could see the pictures on the dinner 
plate. The imperfections of the telescope, as well as 
the action of the atmosphere, soften down and nearly 
obliterate all the lines and shadings, so that much 
practice is required to make out. precisely what they 
are. Now, imagine that a little model of our whole 


world is made one foot in diameter, and is viewed 
across the room through a continually varying cloud 
of smoke and mist, so that even the great city of 
New York would be practically invisible, and we shall 
have some idea of what the problem of mapping the 
surface of Mars really is. No wonder if the best 
observers differ as to details. Under these cireum- 
stances we must make use of all the knowledge we 
can acquire independently of observation with the 
telescope. There are two points on which we can 
speak with a fair approach to certainty, and which 
will be most valuable in enabling us to interpret 
observations. 

In the first place the atmosphere of Mars is so much 
rarer than that of the earth that the most delicate 
observations by Campbell with the great spectroscope 
of the Lick Observatory have failed to show any evi- 
dence whatever of its existence. This does not prove 
that no atmosphere exists, because there are other 
sources of evidence; but in the opinion of Campbell 
it shows that the density of the atmosphere cannot 
amount to one quarter that of the earth. This view is 
strengthened by the comparative rarity of clouds upon 
the planet. Portions of the surface are seemingly ob- 
secured by vapors from time to time, but this is rather 
exceptional in any one region. 

The other point on which we have some light, apart 
from the revelations of the spectroscope, is that of the 
probable prevailing temperature. A reliable estimate 
of this important element in Martian meteorology has 
been possible only in recent times, since the law of 
radiation of heat has been determined. The reasoning: 
on which the estimate is based is so simple that I 
shall venture to set it forth. 

We all know that a hot body is continually radi- 
ating heat, so that fire in the chimney piece will warm 
the walls of the room opposite, even if the air is 
below the freezing-point. We feel this radiation only 
in the case of very hot bodies, like the coals or flame 
of a fire. But accurate experiments show that every 
body, however cold it may be, radiates heat when left 
to itself without receiving heat from any outside 
source.“ For example, during the night the earth 
radiates heat into space hour by hour, so that, as a 
general rule, its surface grows cooler during the 
entire night. Exceptions occur only when a current 
of warm air sets in. We know that, during the polar 
winter, although the arctic regions receive a little 
warm air from the temperate zone, the temperature 
continually falls through radiation into the sky 
month after month until it reaches a degree far below 
any ordinarily experienced in our latitudes. It fol- 
lows that any heat thus radiated by a planet, like the 
earth or Mars, must be made up from some source, 
else the temperature will fall below any that we ever 
experience on the earth, even below that of liquid air. 

There is practically only one souree from which the 
necessary heat is derived either for the earth or for a 
planet. That source is the sun. True, a little heat is 
received from the stars and a little from the interior 
of the earth, but these are so small as to be scarcely 
measurable. Now, suppose a perfectly cold planet like 
the earth or Mars exposed to the sun’s rays, and set 
rotating on its axis while revolving around the sun in 
a regular orbit. It will gradually absorb heat from 
the sun and so rise in temperature. As the tempera- 
ture rises, heat will be radiated at a rate which con- 
tinually increases with the temperature, as we see in 
the case of the fire. A point will finally be reached at 
which the amount of heat radiated is equal to the 
total amount received from the sun. Then the tem- 
perature will become stationary. It follows that if we 
know how warm a body must be in order to radiate a 
certain amount of heat, and if we know how much 
heat it receives from the sun, we can approximately 
determine its temperature. 

The sun’s radiation upon the earth has been de- 
termined with as much certainty as the case admits of 




































































t THIN BOX OF WATER | 





Fig. 1.—Showing a sheet of water one 
inch thick warmed by the sun’s rays 


by several modern physicists, high among whom stands 
our late Professor Langley, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The result of these observations 
may be expressed in the following way. Imagine a 
flat vessel one inch thick, of any cross dimensions, filled 
with water, and covered over water-tight. We thus 
have something which may be shaped like a very thin 
box. The main points are that the thickness of the 
vessel is exactly one inch, that it is filled with water, 
and that one surface is blackened so that it absorbs all 
the heat which falls upon it. Let this surface be ex- 

* The law followed is that the higher the temperature of a 
body the more rapidly it loses heat by radiation. 
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posed to the rays of the sun as shown in the figure. 
It is found that the amount of heat falling upon it 
will suffice to raise the temperature of the water one 
degree Centigrade, that is, about 1.8 Fahrenheit, in a 
minute. This, then, is the measure of the heat which 
the sun radiates to a planet as distant as ours. Know- 
ing it for the distance of the earth, we can easily com- 
pute it for Mars, because the intensity diminishes as 
the square of the distance increases. When Mars is 
nearest the sun each square mile of its surface receives 
about half as much heat as the earth, and at the 
greatest distance about one-third as much. This has 
long been known, but only recently has the other part 
of the problem been solved—that of determining how 
warm the earth or Mars must be in order to radiate 
all the heat it receives. The temperature that is 
necessary to produce this effect was long greatly under- 
estimated. A curious instance is afforded by Langley’s 
estimate of the temperature of the moon. He sup- 
posed that a body radiating as little heat as the moon 
does must be far below the freezing-point. But when 
the law of radiation was finally established, it was 
found that Langley’s observations showed the tempera- 
ture of the moon to be not strikingly different from 
that which prevails on the earth, though it might be 
much higher under a noonday sun, and much lower 
when turned away from the sun. Very interesting is 
the agreement of the computed result with the tempera 
ture of the earth. It was formerly thought that the 
atmosphere served as a sort of blanket to the earth, 
which alléwed the sun’s heat to pass through it and 
reach us, but permitted only of a very smail amount 
being radiated back. Probably there is some such 
blanketing effect, but it is much less than was sup- 
posed. In fact, when we calculate about what tempera- 
ture the earth ought to have in the general average to 
radiate all the heat it receives from the sun, we find 
it to be not very different from the actual temperature. 
The same remark applies to the moon. We thus have 
what every physical philosopher desires when he draws 
conclusions from a theory—practical test of the latter. 
The law of radiation, though seemingly well proved 
by observation, might have been subject to more or 
less doubt as a method of determining the temperature 
of a planet had it not been confirmed by the case of the 
earth. Being confirmed, we apply it with confidence to 
estimate the temperature of Mars. A simple calculation 
leads to the conclusion that the temperature of the sur- 
face of that planet must be everywhere below the 
freezing-point of water, unless in the torrid zone, 
under a high sun. 

Another conclusion from the rarity of the air is that 
the vicissitudes of temperature are there far greater 
than upon the earth. We have remarked that during 
our night the earth cools off by radiating into space the 
heat which it received from the sun the day previous. 
We also know that the clearer and dryer the air the 
greater is the fall of temperature, while the presence 
of clouds lessens the fall by interfering with radiation. 
The radiation and absorption of heat by the atmosphere 
are much less than by the earth,so that during the 
night the air gives back to the earth an important part 
of the heat which it has received from it during the 
day. But on Mars the air is so rare that during the 
night it offers little impediment to the radiation, and 
does not contain much heat to return to the surface 
of the planet. Moreover, in our arctic regions, during 
the long polar night, the fall of temperature is les- 
sened through the intercommunication of the air - by 
winds between the frigid zone and the warmer regions 
where the sun is shining. Now on Mars this feature 
also is wanting, and there is no such powerful agent 
to limit the fall of temperature in regions where the 
sun is not shining. . 

We therefore conclude that during the night of Mars, 
even in the equatorial regions, the surface of the 
planet probably falls to a lower temperature than any 
we ever experience on our globe. If any water exists 
it must not only be frozen, but the temperature of the 
ice must be far below the freezing-point. When, as the 
Martian morning appears, the sun’s rays shine upon 
this cold region they cannot begin to melt the ice until 
the temperature of the latter rises above the freezing- 
point. This will take a much longer time than it will! 
on the earth, because the heat received is, on the 
average, less than half as great as what we receive. 
Without going into detailed calculations we may say 
that it is scarcely possible that more than one or two 
inches of ice could be melted during a Martian day. 
Thus, while it is possible that under a noonday sun 
the temperature of the air and, perhaps, of the solid 
rock may rise above the freezing-point of water, all the 
heat received must be completely lost when the sun 
sinks in the west. The most careful calculation shows 
that if there are any considerable bodies of water on our 
neighboring planet they exist in the form of ice, and 
can never be liquid to a depth of more than one or two 
inches, and that only within the torrid zone and dur- 
ing a few hours each day. We may claim with cer- 
tainty that in the polar regions of Mars the tempera- 
ture can never rise to anything near the freezing-point 
of water. . 

Here a difficulty may at once occur to the critical 
reader. Are not the snow caps of Mars actually seen 
to melt away under the influence of the sun’s rays? 
I reply in the negative. There is no evidence that snow 
like ours ever forms around the poles of Mars. It does 
not seem sible that any considerable fall of. such 
snow could ever take place, nor is there any necessity 
of supposing actual snow or ice to account for the 
white caps. At a temperature vastly below any ever 
felt in Siberia, the smallest particles of moisture will 
be condensed in what we call hoar-frost, and will 





























































































































glisten with as much whiteness as actual snow. This 
is a familiar fact which requires no elucidation. We 


should expect hoar-frost to form around the poles of 
Mars if there is the slightest tinge of vapor in its thin 
invisible atmosphere. We do actually see this white 
formation. 

But why does this hoar-frost disappear under the 
sun’s rays if the temperature remains below the 
freezing-point? The reply is that, as physicists and 
meteorologists well know, snow and ice slowly evaporate 
even at the lowest temperature that can be produced. 
The rate of evaporation is so slow as to be unnoticed 
except when very exact observations are made. We 
should, therefore, expect that in the absence of a 
perceptible atmosphere, when this thin coating of frost 
crystals, perhaps a millimetre in thickness, is exposed 
to the sun, it will gradually evaporate day after day, 
leaving the darker surface under it exposed. This is 
precisely what we see to take place. Thus, so far as 
the ordinary facts are concerned, there is nothing to 
surprise us in what we see going on upen Mars at so 
low a temperature. The higher elevations in the 
temperate and torrid zones of the planet would natu- 
rally now and then be covered by frost during the 
night, which might continue during the following day, 
or for a number of days. Thus we have a kind of 
Martian meteorological changes, very slight indeed 
and seemingly very different from those of our earth, 
but yet following similar lines on their small scale. 
For snow-fall substitute frost-fall; instead of feet or 
inches say fractions of a millimetre, and instead of 
storms or wind substitute little motions of an air 
thinner than that on the top of the Himalayas, and 
we shall have a general description of Martian meteor- 
ology. 

A word will be in place about the work of the 
astronomer who, during the past fifteen years, has done 
more than any one else to make us acquainted with 
the surface of Mars. This is especially desirable be- 
cause the most interesting conclusions which have been 
reached at the Lowell Observatory have been a storm 
centre around which opposing opinions have so raged 
that the public might well suppose the more conserva- 
tive astronomers to believe the work done at Flagstaff 
unreliable and, therefore, worthless. But the student 
of the three magnificent volumes which have emanated 
from the Lowell Observatory well knows that the activi- 
ties of that institution are by no means confined to 
the observations on Mars. ‘The physical appearances 
of other planets have been studied with great care. 
The photographs of the spectra of the planets are 
especially valuable, owing to the favorable conditions 
under which they are taken. What is especially re- 
markable is that Mr. Lowell was almost, if not quite, 
the first astronomer to test the limits of vision, and lay 
down exact rules for deciding between what could be 
seen and what could not be seen upon a planet. He 
showed that a good eye could see a black line upon a 
white background far thinner than had previously been 


supposed. But we must still distinguish between what, 
from all the data he presents us, we may suppose to 


have been actually seen and what may be found to 
exist on other planets if we could enjoy a clearer view 
of them than our limitation to this globe permits us 
of doing. 

There is indeed a great difference of opinion between 
Professor Lowell and those who share his-views on the 
one side, and the rest of the scientific world on the 
other, as to what is going on upon Mars. I do not 
think any astronomer before Lowell tried to determine 
experimentally the limits of vision and the possibilities 
of misinterpreting very faint lines and markings. But 
questions still remain open growing out of the great 
difference in sharpness of outline between the arti- 
ficial objects which Lowell observed and the images of 
a planet in his telescope. 

The writer regards it as unfortunate that Mr. 
Lowell’s observations were all made with a refracting 
telescope, while the reflector is better adapted to study- 
ing the fine markings on a planet. The former kind of 
telescope, though much more manageable, and therefore 
more generally used, is subject to the drawback that it 
cannot bring rays of all colors to precisely the same 
_ focus. One result of this defect is that when a white 
object is observed on a dark background it is always 
surrounded with a border of a blue or purple color, 
which may be quite broad. When the moon is viewed 
through the large Washington telescope, the shadows of 
the mountains, instead of being entirely dark as they 
appear with a smaller instrument, and as we know 
they must be, are filled with a blue light of considerable 
brightness. The intensity and tint of this light depend 
on the curves which the optician gives the glass. With 
the best curves the light is purple rather than blue; 
but the properties of crown and flint glass are such 
that the defect can never be materially lessened by the 
skill of the optician. 

To return to the question with which we commenced 
this article, we must say that what is now meant by 
* canals ” on Mars are certain long dark lines or very 
narrow streaks of which every careful observer who 
has made drawings of the planet has seen some, of 
which Schiaparelli saw a large number, and of which 
Professor Lowell and his assistants have drawn more 
than 400. There is no question that some of these 
objects exist. They have been drawn by too many 
observers in substantial agreement with one another to 
leave any doubt open. The questionings mostly relate 
to the exact nature of the 300 or more canals which 
cannot be identified with any ever seen outside the 
Lowell Observatory. That these are pure illusions, 
representing nothing at all on the planet, will not be 
maintained. Every one will admit that they arise from 
something capable of producing on a_long-practised 
eye the impression of faintly shaded lines. To see 
what a wide range of possibilities is left open we must 
reflect that they lie at the extreme limit of visibility,— 
in fact, so far beyond the ordinary visible limits that 
only specially trained eyes can see them, and they only 
after long practice. It might seem that this special 
training affords the best assurance of the exact accord- 
ance of what is seen with the facts of the case. But 
the careful student of vision knows that the opposite 
may be true. An eye which is so wonderfully service- 
able as that with which humanity is endowed ap- 
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proaches perfection only at the cost of certain inevit- 
able drawbacks. We all know that when we see or 
think we see a landscape, it is really made up from a 
picture on the retina of the eye. This picture is con- 
fined to a surface, but what we see is a landscape, por- 
tions of which may be very near us and portions very 
far away, the whole view being an interpretation of 
the picture on the retina. The spectator in a panorama 
sees a landscape much as if he were looking at a real 
ene, but what is really before him is only a painted 





Fig. 2.—Bright projection seen by Lowell and 
Slipher, seemingly floating above the surface of 
Mars, May 26, 1903 


picture. Now, the great value of the eye in seeing 
arises from the fact that we are enabled by long prac- 
tice to interpret what we see, not merely as it is painted 
on the retina, which would be of little use to us, but 
what we know after long experience, to be the external 
objects capable of producing the picture. 

In ordinary life these habits of interpretation are 
continually corrected by comparison with the facts as 
we ascertain them. Thus, objects which we know to be 
of certain shapes and to have well defined borders are, 
after long practice, interpreted even by a very imper- 
fect eye as sharp images, although we know that the 
actual images on the retina are very much blurred. 
As we approach the limit of visibility the possibility 
of these interpretations being all wrong continually in- 
creases. We are all familiar with the grotesque forms 
assumed by the burning coals in a fire when one is 
gazing upon them in the evening, and with the num- 
berless animated forms assumed by the figures on a 
papered wall when we look at them in the morning 
twilight. Only a few days ago the writer, lying in bed 
in the early morning, was surprised to see upon his 
manitlepiece what seemed to be a very pretty marble 
statuette of a female figure in a sitting posture. 
Careful looking showed that the supposed statuette was 
nothing but a crumpled-up handkerchief, which, on 
closer inspection, did not betray a single one of the 
features supposed to have been seen from the bed. All 
this points to the fact that the enormously complex 
variety of light and shade which the best observers see 
to exist on Mars, and which is at the very limit of 
visibility by the best eyes, may be interpreted by the 
brain in an unending number of ways, and that the 
mind of each observer will, after long practice, choose 
that mode of interpretation which best suits precon- 
ceived ideas. If one could from time to time compare 
his ideas with the real Mars, magnified to fifty times 
the distinctness with which he can actually observe it, 
he would correct his impression. But such not being 
the case, the habit of interpretation has its full sway, 
uncorrected by experience. In a word, the writer con- 
ceives that the mature judgment of careful students 
of the subject, whether astronomers or psychologists, at 
the present time, is that nothing can be affirmed with 
confidence as to the precise nature of that infinite 
detail of light and shade which Barnard sees simply 
as an indescribable complexity, and Lowell and his 
assistants as a network of fine pencil lines. No great 
principle is involved inthe question which interpreta- 
tion is the true one, unless it be the validity of the 
very interesting inferences drawn by Mr. Lowell—that 
the lines as we see them are stretches of dark-colored 
vegetation produced by irrigating canals, a network of 
which extends in various directions over the planet, 
especially from the poles toward the equator. The 
writer conceives that the physicists of the day who 
have most carefully studied the subject will agree with 
him and with others who have investigated the probable 
temperature of the planet that water can scarcely exist 
in a liquid form on Mars in sufficient quantity to pro- 
duce the supposed effects. Vegetation of some kind 
there may be, as we find such even in our own polar 
regions, but it does not seem possible to suppose it to 
exist on a large scale. 

This conclusion, adverse to Professor Lowell’s theory, 
must not blind us to the interest which attaches to his 
unequalled observations. If we love mystery, it must 
be admitted that at least one appearance on the planet 
is so mysterious that we might doubt it had it not 
been confirmed by others than the main observer. This 
is the seeming formation on very rare occasions of 
clouds at a much higher elevation above the planet 
than we ever see clouds on the earth. The occasional 
obscuration of the features of the planet, which is not 
at all infrequent, may be due to clouds, but we can de- 
termine nothing of the height of the clouds above the 
planet from ordinary observations. The mystery comes 
in when the clouds are seen upon the part of the planet 
on which the sun has set or has not yet risen. The 
reader will readily understand that when the sun is 
shining obliquely Mars appears gibbous, like the moon 
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between the quarter and full. There is then a region 
presented obliquely to us where it is night, and it is 
on the edge of this dark region that occasional bright 
irregular forms are sometimes seen which can be at- 
tributed only to objects of some kind many miles above 
the planet. These seem to prove the actual existence 
of an atmosphere. Professor Lowell attributes the most 
remarkable of them to clouds of dust which seem to be 
rapidly carried fgrward by the wind. This seems to be 
the only Miqlnattion. Where the vicissitudes of tem- 
perature are so great the winds of the atmosphere 
must have a very high speed, yet we should not have 
supposed it possible that air so rare could carry a 
great cloud of dust. 

Among the interesting discoveries made by Professor 
Lowell is that of changes in the tint of various regions 
on the surface of Mars, as well as changes in the 
appearance of the finer markings known as the Mare 
Erythraeum in February and March, 1903. The color 
of this region is usually a greenish-blue, but on April 
19, when it came into view after being hidden for more 
than a month, it was of a distinct chocolate brown, 
and so remained until it again passed out of sight 
through the day of Mars being slightly longer than 
that of the earth. When, two months later, it again 
came into view, the chocolate color had vanished and 
the blue-green returned. Observations in subsequent 
years show this change to be connected with the seasons 
on Mars, the blue color appearing at the time of sum- 
mer. 

The question of greatest interest associated with 
Mars is that of its habitability. In former articles 
dealing with this subject the writer has discussed this 
question in a general way, reaching the conclusion that 
there may be many worlds in the universe where the 
conditions necessary to the existence of life are fulfilled. 
In such a case we have reason to believe that life 
would originate and develop as it has on our globe. 
But this does not prove the existence of life on any 
one planet with which we are acquainted. Now that 
the advance of physical science has enabled us to reach 
a fairly definite conclusion as to the temperature of 
Mars, the question becomes of interest as to whether 
any of the higher forms of life can exist there. 

It is a curious fact that the study of the varying 
conditions of life on the earth tends in a general way 
to encourage the belief in life in other worlds, while, 
at the same time, the results tell against any highly 
developed form of life on Mars. All our experience 
shows that no form of life with which we are ac- 
quainted can flourish except at a temperature between 
the freezing and the boiling points of water. Now, 
the general temperature on our globe is not midway 
between these points, but much nearer to the freezing 
than to the boiling temperature. Corresponding to this 
we have the fact that as we pass from the polar to the 
equatorial regions we find life to become more and more 
abundant. We are all familiar with the luxuriant 
vegetation and the abundance of animal life in the 
tropics, and of the contrast thus presented to the 
animals and plants within the arctic circle. It is true 
that human activity does not seem to be as great in 
the tropics as in the temperate zones. But this is 
probably due rather to the necessity which the in- 
habitants of the former zone have been under of exert- 
ing themselves to gain the means of subsistence, than 
to anything inherent in climatic conditions. In the 
torrid zone, where clothing is scarcely required, and 
where nature with little aid from man produces plenty 
of food, men have little incentive to exertion. 

‘ From all this we reach the conclusion that if we seek 

for the conditions under which life will most rapidly 
develop, we should look rather to a warmer than to a 
colder world than ours. As between Mars and Venus, 
the latter is probably better adapted to life than the 
former, always supposing that other conditions than 
those of temperature are fulfilled. It is quite likely 
that a planet revolving midway between the orbits of 
the earth and Venus would be better adapted than our 
earth is to the development of the higher forms of life. 
On the whole, it seems from all the data we can gather 
from science that Mars is no better adapted to life 
than the region around the north pole of our earth or 
the tops of the highest mountains. 

It is sometimes said that we are not justified in 
inferring the conditions of life in other worlds from 
what we see on ours, because in each world the form of 
life will adapt itself to the surrounding conditions. 
Now if on our planet we found this to be the case— 
if life were equally abundant everywhere—the argu- 
ment would be stronger than it is. As a matter of 
fact, we do not find life to flourish in the arctic regions. 
We are therefore able to say from our own observation 
that there are conditions: under which life, so far as we 
can judge from experience, will not be much if at all 
developed. 

It may seem that this tends to lessen our faith in 
the wide diffusion of any high form of life elsewhere, 
and to strengthen the contention of Alfred ~ Russel 
Wallace that there is no other world than ours adapted 
to the production of life. But this is not the correct 
conclusion. The very fact that we,are able, from 
comparing what is going on in the equatorial and the 
arctic regions of our planet, to say definitely that the 
former are highly adapted to life, strengthens the con- 
tention that under all circumstances where the tem- 
perature and other conditions are similar to those 
which prevail in our torrid zone, life will probably be 
developed on a large scale. 

Of course the existence of life does not imply the 
development of a race endowed with reason. We can- 
not say anything definite on this point until the in- 
vestigators of human evolution are able to tell us just 
how it happened that the human race appeared upon 
our earth when it did. It seems to require a cer- 
tain amount of scientific training to avoid forming 
an opinion when one has ne grounds of knowledge. 
But it is what the trained investigator of nature must 
always learn to do. So when he is asked whether he 
believes in life on Mars, the best he can say, in the 
writer’s opinion, is that, so far as we can infer from all 
the facts and principles of science, the conditions seem 
to be unfavorable to any form of life unless of the very 
lowest order, and that he has no opinion as to whether 
even this order of life actually exists. 
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The Dancer who became a National Problem 


MISS MAUD ALLAN, THE CANADIAN DANCER, WHOSE MUCH-DEBATED RENDERING OF THE “SALOME” DANCE HAS BEEN PROHIBITED 
BY THE AUTHORITIES IN MANCHESTER, HAS DANCED BEFORE THE KING AND QUEEN, AND IS A FRIEND OF THE PREMIER 
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THE HUMORS OF WOULD-BE SAILORS 





O, Adventure is not dead, and in 















MHI OCT : 
SG Spite of the steam-engine and of 
~SW9) Thomas Cook & Son. When the 


announcement of the contemplated 
voyage of the Snark was made 
young men of “ roving disposition ” 
proved to be legion, and young 
2 women as well—to say nothing of 
' BSS the elderly men and women who 
volunteered for the voyage. Why, among my personal 
friends there were at least half a dozen whv regretted 
their recent or imminent marriages; and there was one 
marriage I know of that almost failed to come off 
because of the Snark, 

Every mail to me was burdened with the letters 
of applicants who were suffocating in the ‘‘ man-stifled 
towns,” and it soon dawned upon me that a twentieth- 
century Ulysses required a corps of stenographers to 
clear his correspondence before setting sail. No, Ad- 
venture is certainly not dead—not while one receives 
letters that begin: “There is no doubt that when you 
read this soul plea from a female stranger in New 
York city,” ete.; and wherein one learns, a little 
farther on, that this female stranger weighs only 
ninety pounds, wants to be ecabin-boy, and “ yearns to 
see the countries of the world.” 

The possession of a “ passionate fondness for geog- 
raphy” was the way one applicant expressed the 
wanderlust that was in him; while another expressed 
it, “I am cursed with an eternal yearning to be always 
on the move; consequently, this letter to you.” But 
best of all was the fellow who said he wanted to come 
because his feet itched. 

With two or three exceptions, all the hundreds that 
volunteered for my crew were very much in earnest. 
Many of them sent their photographs. Ninety per 
cent. offered to work in any capacity, and ninety-nine 
per cent. offered to work without salary. ‘ Contem- 
plating your voyage on the Snark,” said one, “ and 
notwithstanding its attendant dangers, to accompany 
you (in any capacity whatever) would be the climax 
of my ambitions.” Which reminds me of the young 
fellow who was “seventeen years old and ambicious,” 
and who, at the end of his letter, earnestly requested, 
“But please do not let this git into the papers or 
magazines.” Quite different was the one who said, “ I 
would be willing to work. like hell and not demand 
pay.” Almost all of them wanted me to telegraph, 
at their expense, my acceptance of their services; and 
quite a number offered to put up a bond to guarantee 
their appearance on sailing date. 

“Let me give my qualifications for the job,’ wrote 
one. “I am an orphan living with my uncle, who 
is a hot revolutionary socialist, and who says a man 
without the red blood of adventure is an animated 
dish-rag.” Said another: “I can swim some, though 
I don’t know any of the new strokes. But what is 
more important than strokes, the water is a friend 
of mine.” “If I was put alone in a sail-boat I could 
get her anywhere I wanted to go” was the qualifica- 
tion of a third—and a better qualification than the 
one that follows, “TI have also watched the fish-boats 
unload.” But possibly the prize should go to this one, 
who very subtly conveys his deep knowledge of the 
world and life by saying: “My age, in years, is 
twenty-two.” 

Then there were the simple, straight-out, homely, 
and unadorned letters of young boys, lacking in the 
felicities of expression, it is true, but desiring greatly 
to make the voyage. These were the hardest of all 
to decline, and each time I declined one it seemed as 
if I had struck Youth a slap in the face. They were so 
earnest, these boys, they wanted so much to go. “I 
am sixteen, but large for my age,” said one; and an- 
other, ‘“* Seventeen, but large and healthy.” “I am as 
strong, at least, as the average boy of my size,” said 
an evident weakling. “ Not afraid of any kind of 
work ” was what many said, while one in particular, 
to lure me no doubt by inexpensiveness, wrote: “I can 
pay my way to the Pacific coast, so that part would 
probably be acceptable to you.” ‘Going around the 
world is the one thing IT want to do,” said one, and it 
seemed to be the one thing that a few hundred wanted 
to do. ‘I have no one who cares whether I go or not ” 
was the pathetic note sounded by another. One had 
sent his photograph, and speaking of it said: “I’m a 
homely looking sort of a chap, but looks don’t always 
count.” And I am confident that the lad who wrote 
the following would have turned_out all right: ‘* My 
age is nineteen years, but [ am-rather small and 
consequently won’t take up much room, but I’m tough 
as the devil.” And there was one thirteen-year-old 
applicant that Charmian and I fell in love with, and 
it nearly broke our hearts to refuse him. 

But it must not be imagined that most of my vol- 
unteers were boys; on the contrary, boys constituted 
a very small proportion. There were men and women 
from every walk in life. Physicians, surgeons, and 
dentists offered in large numbers to come along, and, 
like all the professional men, offered to come without 
pay, to serve in any capacity, and to pay, even, for 
the privilege of so serving. 

There was no end of compositors and reporters who 
wanted to come, to say nothing of experienced valets, 
chefs, and stewards. Civil engineers were keen on the 
voyage; “lady” companions galore cropped up for 
Charmian; while I was deluged with the applications 
of would-be private secretaries. Many high school 
and university students yearned for the voyage, and 
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every trade in the working class developed a few 
applicants, the machinists, electricians, and engineers 
being especially strong on the trip. I was surprised 
at the number, who, in musty law offices, heard the 
call of adventure; and I was more than surprised by 
the number of elderly and retired sea captains who 
were still thralls to the sea. Several young fellows, 
with millions coming to them later on, were wild for 
the adventure, as were also several county superin- 
tendents of schools. 

Fathers and sons wanted to come, and many men 
with their wives—to say nothing of the young woman 
stenographer who wrote: ‘“ Write immediately if you 
need me. I shall bring my typewriter on the first 
train.” But the best of all is the following—observe 
the delicate way in which he worked in his wife: “I 
thought I would drop you a line of inquiry as to the 
possibility of making the trip with you. Am twenty- 
four years of age, married, and broke, and a trip of 
that kind would be just what we are looking for.” 

Come to think of it, for the average man it must be 
fairly difficult to write an honest letter of self-recom- 
mendation. One of my correspondents was so stumped 

















The “Snark’s” noble wind-punching bow 


that he began his letter with the words, “ This is a 
hard task”; and, after vainly trying to describe his 
good points, he wound up with, “It is a hard job 
writing about one’s self.” Nevertheless, there was one 
who gave himself a most glowing and lengthy charac- 
ter, and in conclusion stated that he had greatly en- 
joyed writing it. : 

“TIT have a good position, but it matters not so with 
me, as I prefer travelling,’ wrote another. “ As to 
salary, look at me, and if I am worth a dollar or two, 
all right; and if I am not, nothing said. As to my 
honesty and character, I shall be pleased to show you 
my employers. Never drink, no tobacco; but to be 
honest, I myself, after a little more experience, want 
to do a little writing.” 

“T can assure you that I am eminently respectable, 
but find other respectable people tiresome.” The man 
who wrote the foregoing certainly had me guessing, 
and I am still wondering whether or not he’d have 
found me tiresome, or what the deuce he did mean. 

“T have seen better days than what I am passing 
through to-day,” wrote an old salt, “ but I have seen 
them a great deal worse also.” 

But the willingness to sacrifice, on the part of the 
man who wrote the following, was so touching that I 
could not accept: “I have a father, a mother, brothers 
and sisters, dear friends, and a lucrative position, and 
yet I will sacrifice all to become one of your crew.” 

Another volunteer I could never have accepted was 
the finicky young fellow who,-to show me how neces- 
sary it was that I should give him a chance, pointed 
out that “to go in the ordinary boat, be it schooner 
or steamer, would be impracticable, for I would have 
to mix among and live with the ordinary type of sea- 
men, which, as a rule, is not a clean sort of life.” 
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But I have held my head in both my hands ever 
since, trying to figure out the intellectual kinship be- 
tween myself and the one who wrote: * Long before 
I knew of you, I had mixed political economy and 
history, and deducted therefrom many of your con- 
clusions in concrete.” 

Here, in its way, is one of the best, as it is the 
briefest, that I received: “If any of the present com- 
pany signed on for cruise happens to get cold feet, and 
you need one more who understands boating, engines, 
ete., would like to hear from you,” ete. Here is an- 
other brief one: ‘ Point blank, would like to have the 
job of cabin-boy on your trip around the world, or any 
other job on board. Am nineteen years old, weigh 
one hundred and forty pounds, and am an Ameri- 
can.’ 

And here is a good one from a man a “ little over 
five feet long”: ‘**When I read about your manly 
plan of sailing around the world in small boat with 
Mrs. London, [ was so much rejoiced that I felt 1 
was planning it myself, and [ thought to write you 
about filling either position of cook or cabin-boy my- 
self; but for some reason I did not do it, and I came 
to Denver from Oakland to join my friend’s business 
last month, but everything is worse and unfavorable. 
But fortunately you have postponed your departure 
on account of the great earthquake, so I finally decided 
to propose you to let me fill either of the positions. 
1 am not very strong, being a man of a little over five 
feet long, although I am of sound health and capa- 
bility.” ‘ 

“T think I can add to your outfit an additional 
method of utilizing the power of the wind,” wrote a 
well-wisher, “which, while not interfering with ordi- 
nary sails in light breezes, will enable you to use the 
whole force of the wind in its mightiest blows, so that 
even when its force is so great that you may have 
to take in every inch of canvas used in the ordinary 
way you may carry the fullest spread with my method. 
With my attachment your craft could not be upset.” 

The foregoing letter was written in San Francisco 

under the date of April 16, 1906. And two days later, 
on April 18, came the great earthquake. And that’s 
why I’ve got it in for that earthquake, for it made 
a refugee out of the man who wrote the letter and 
prevented us from ever getting together. 
- Many of my brother Socialists objected to my mak- 
ing the eruise, of which the following 1s typical: “ The 
Socialist cause, and the millions of oppressed victims 
of capitalism, has a right and claim upon your life 
and services. If, however, you persist, then, when you 
swallow the last mouthful of salt chuck you ean hold 
before sinking, remember that we at least protested.” 

One wandered over the werld who “could, if op- 
portunity afforded, recount many unusual scenes and 
events,” spent several pages ardently trying to get to 
the point of his letter, and at last achieved the fol- 
lowing: “ Still, I am neglecting the point [ set out 
to write you about. So will say at once that it has 
been stated in print that you and one or two others 
are going to take a cruise around the world in a little 
fifty or sixty foot boat. I therefore cannot get my- 
self to think that a man of your attainments and ex- 
perience would attempt such a proceeding, which is 
nothing less than courting death-in that way. And 
even if you were to escape for some time your whole 
person and those with you would be bruised from the 
ceaseless motion of a craft of the above size, even if 
she were padded—a thing not usual at sea.” Thank 
you, kind friend, thank you for that qualification— 
“a thing not usual at sea.” Nor is this friend igno- 
rant of the sea. As he says of himself: “I am not 
a landlubber, and I have sailed every sea and ocean.” 
And: he winds up his letter with: “* Although not wish- 
ing to offend, it would be madness to take any: woman 
outside the bay even in such a craft.” 

And yet, at the moment of writing, Charmian is in 
her stateroom at the typewriter, Martin is cooking 
dinner, Tochigi is setting the table, Roscoe and Bert 
are calking the deck, and the Snark is steering herself 
some five knots an hour in a, rattling good sea—and 
the Snark is not padded, either. , 

“Seeing a piece in the paper about your intended 
trip, would like to know if you would like a good crew, 
as there is six of us boys—all good sailormen, with 
good discharges from the navy and merchant service; 
all true Americans, all between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-two, and at present are employed as riggers 
at the Union Iron Works, and would like very much 
to sail with you.” It was letters like this that made 
me regret the boat was not larger. 

And here writes the one woman in all the world— 
outside of Charmian—for the cruise: “ If you have not 
succeeded in getting a cook I would like very much 
to take the trip in that capacity. I am a woman of 
fifty, healthy and capable, and can do the work for 
the small company that compose the crew of the 
Snark. I am a very good cook and a very good sailor 
and something of a traveller, and the length of the 
voyage, if of ten years’ duration, would suit me better 
than one. References, ete.’ 

Some day, when I have made a lot of money, I’m 
going to build a big ship, with rooms in it for a thou- 
sand volunteers. They will have to do all the work of 
navigating that boat around the world or they’ll stay 
at home. I believe that they’ll work the boat around 
the world, for I know that Adventure is not dead. I 
know Adventure is not dead, because [ have had a 
long and intimate correspondence with Adventure, 
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Examining Students on Two Sides of the Earth 


























In the bleak and prisonlike Cells of the Examination Halls at Nanchang Fu, Kiangsi, China, ten thousand Students were obliged to study in Monastic Isolation. 
The Photograph in the opposite Column shows French Students undergoing Entrance Examinations at St.-Cyr, the French Military Academy. That China is 
taking a hint from the Occident is shown by the fact that the Kiangsi Cells are being demolished, and will be replaced by Schools built on Western Principles 




















“Mortlake Terrace,” by Turner, which was recently sold in London for $66,150 





The Famous Prices of 
Famous Pictures 


EMARKABLE prices were obtained at Christie's 
Ri: London, recently, when Turner’s “ Mortlake 

Terrace ” sold for $66,150, a record price for any 
of his paintings. Two other Turners, “ The Storm” 
and “ The Morning after the Storm,” brought $38,875 
and $40,425, respectively. On the same day Constable’s 
* Salisbury Cathedral” realized $40,950. 

America possesses few Turners, the bulk of the 
painter’s works having been willed to the London 
National Gallery. Nearly all sales at which Turners 
have been auctioned have occurred in England. “ The 
Slave Ship,” now in the Boston Museum, was sold in 
the John Taylor Johnson collection, in New York, for 
$10,000 in 1876. At the Munro sale in 1878 several 
Turners were sold at an average price of $20,000. At 
the Wells and Essex sales in 1890 and 1891 two 
Turners, ‘“ Sheerness ” and “ Walton Bridges,” sold for 
$35,500 apiece. At the Park sale in 1897 the price had 
risen to $36,750 and $39,375, and at the Acland-Hood 
sale in 1908 “ The Beach at Hastings ” brought $31,500. 

In this country high prices have obtained for many 
years, perhaps higher than in Europe. There are two 
famous pictures in the Metropolitan Museum, Meis- 
sonier’s “ Friedland—1807,” and “The Horse Fair” 
by Rosa Bonheur. At the A. T. Stewart sale in 1887 
the first of these was sold for $66,000. At the same 
sale “The Horse Fair” was sold for $53,000. These 
two fine paintings now hang in the Metropolitan 
Museum, presented, the first by Judge Henry Hilton, 
and the second by Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Among other pictures that have brought high prices 
are Troyon’s “ Le Retour 4 la Ferme,” sold for $65,000 
in 1907; Mauve’s “The Return of the Flock,” sold 
for $42,250 in 1906 at the Joseph Jefferson sale; 
Fortuny’s “ The Choice of the Model,” purchased for 
$42,000 by Senator Clark in 1898; and Jules Breton’s 
* Communicants,” which brought $45,500 in 1886. 


A French Protest against Immoral Publications 


HE international congress recently con- 
vened in Paris for the fight against the 
aS manufacture and sale of immoral litera- 
Ny G@ oe po pictures tay Peg hun- 

4", red delegates, representing the nations 
VIN now in arsed for the ceaneraiiaiiie of 
objectionable publications. The president of the 
society, M. Béranger, the jurist and senator, who 
founded the society to protest against the indecent 
exhibitions of the streets, expressed his views as 
follows: 

‘“While modern discoveries have seconded the work 
of the creditable industries, they have opened easy 
ways for the universal publicity and expansion of 
pornography. The vice hitherto endured in silence, 
to the discredit of France, is the common vice of the 
civilized world; and, as far as bad literature and 
indecent pictures are concerned, the danger is uni- 
versal. France has the name of being the principal 
factor of the ignoble work; and, so far, the need of 
resistance has been ignored by the world’s legislators. 
The majority of legislations are powerless against the 
scourge of immoral publications; but serious thinkers 
are beginning to recognize the need of a reform. The 
increase in crime is directly traceable to the common 
exhibition of bad pictures and to the publication of 
bad books. The youthful ‘Apaches’ of Paris have 
proved what the influence of indecent prints does for 
the young minds. The nations are now leaguing for 
an international campaign against immoral publica- 
tions. So far, the manufacturers have worked with 
impunity because they are beyond the reach of the 
law. Out of eighty-three publishing firms, twenty- 
five work under foreign names. The aim of the Inter- 
national Society is to stamp out a most insidious 
international scourge. Though outside the law, the 
offence is an outrage to the law and to decency. We 
are working to bring it within the limits of crime. 1 
am astonished by our reluctance to Jay hands on a 
peril which undermines our morality. We are too 
loath to act for ourselves; too dependent upon the 
initiative of the code. We are always complacent; 
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when books and pictures are concerned our docility is 
incontinent. When 1 say that the time has come to 
stop the sale of the cards and books known as 
‘French, I am met by opposition based on ‘the 
interests of art’ and ‘the immunities of art.’ Such 
arguments are below the conceptions of common sense. 
Art needs no ‘immunity.’ Obscenity is not art. 
Barboux told us in plain words what he thought of 
such ‘ immunities.’ ” 

In these days it looks as if the lawmakers of the 
world had combined to uphold the pollution of the 
public morals. Men have renounced the fight for the 
public good; their chief bysiness seems to be to hunt 
out some germ of insanity in the mind of the criminal, 
to be offered as an excuse for crime. They follow the 
same scent in the pursuit of a conception of municipal 
duty; and, in the same way, they hunt the “ divine 
germ” in ‘the books and pictures manufactured on 
French soil by foreigners, and exhibited and sold in 
foreign countries as samples of French art. 

Publishers of pornographic material carry on their 
work by means of catalogues. If this commerce is car- 
ried on with impunity in France the dealer is still 
less exposed to danger when his wares are sold in 
foreign countries, or where he sells the productions of 
foreigners. A book, or a picture, is sent from Paris, 
or from Rome, to Berlin. It is seized in Berlin on 
its arrival. The mental pollution of such an object is 
irreparable, because memory never dies, but there is 
no way to punish the author of the wrong. The Ger- 
man judges cannot punish him; the frontier stands 
between him and the law; the French or Italian 
judges cannot punish him, because the goods were not 
sold either in France or in Italy. 

According to the plan or agreement of the Interna- 
tional Society for the suppression of immoral books 
and pictures, the nations signing the convention shall 
agree to make it felony to manufacture, to exhibit, or 
to sell, either publicly or secretly, either individually 
or as business associates, obscene books, pictures, or 
other questionable objects. 

The act of manvfacture, like the act of exhibition 
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or the act of sale, is to be felony under the statute 
of any nation signing this agreement, and as such to 
be punishable. The views of the best French writers 
are admirably shown in the following letter written 
by M. Lecomte, of the Society of Men of Letters of 
France, to the president of the International Society 
for the Suppression of Pornography, which runs as 
follows: 


To M. Béranger, President of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Pornography: 

Sir,—1l take this means of declaring my desire to 
be registered as a member of your society. I would 
beg you, my dear sir, to permit me to represent my 
committee officially, as by their wish, in the coming 
congress. 

The Society of the Men of Letters of France thus 
expresses its wish to stand side by side with your 
society for the suppression of vice, in the effort to 
be made for the preservation of the public morality. 
I would add that it is probable that the Society of 
Representatives of Art will follow us....I have 
always been careful to make my actions accord with 
the opinions expressed by me. I have always told 
what I have always thought of the abject books which 
go out from France and pass for French books in 
foreign countries. Such works represent neither the 
character of the French, French wit, French man- 
ners, nor French customs. But they are published in 
France, they are sent out from France, and, by an 
outrage of justice, they pass for one kind of French 
literature. They are all that the foreigner has to 
judge us by; and the vice represented by them is 
called the vice of France. 

As the standard-bearers of French literature we 
refuse to permit this outrage to persist. 1 want to 
speak my mind before the nations as a delegate to 
your congress. [I come to you as the representative 
of the Society of Men of Letters of France, and I say, 
once for all, what the world ought to know, and what 
it must know, that indecency, however styled or deco- 
rated, is not French art or French literature. 




















































































London by Daylight (New Style) 


YAHEREAS WE are graciously pleased 
35 to ordain that the larger luminary, 
otherwise known as Sun, shall pro- 
duce light for one hour and twenty 
>minutes longer on each day during 
a period of six months annually on 
As) and from the first day of the fifth 
¢ month, otherwise known as May; 
™ “BE IT ENACTED, therefore, 
that the said luminary, or Sun, shall presently con- 
tinue forthwith so to do during the said period, on 
and from the first day of the said month May, or 
words to that effect, in the Year of Our Reign Nine 
and the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Nine. 

“This measure shall be known as the Daylight 
Saving Act.” 

Having affixed his signature carelessly to the parch- 
ment, thereby bringing the Act into effect, the monarch 
straightway forgot it, cocked back his crown over his 
ears, pocketed his orb and sceptre, and graciously pro- 
ceeded to the Disrobing-room. 






It was the evening of the thirtieth of April, 
1909. 

Lord St. Clair St. Leger Cholmondeley-Chumpleigh 
strode merrily along Pall Mail one bright, fresh morn- 
ing on the first of May. His spirits were as high as 
any gentleman would let them rise, for, through the 
influence of the wife of a friend in high favor at court, 
he had just been honored with the appointment of 
Second Groom of the Bedchamber, and he was now on 
his way to the Palace for the first time to place the 
royal shirt over the regal head and button it. Under 
his high silk hat his coronet reposed at a jaunty angle, 
and his uniform, of wild Welsh rabbit skins, was con- 
cealed beneath his overcoat. 

[It was but a single half-hour’s walk from Pall Mall 
to the Palace, and so Lord Cholmondeley-Chumpleigh 
moved leisurely upon his way, swinging his gold- 
headed cane, while the smoke from his aromatic all- 
Havana cigar rose in slow, graceful spirals into the 
circumambient air. 

“It’s deuced queer to see how early these fellows 
rise,” the proud young aristocrat reflected, shrinking 
toward the inner margin of the pavement in his en- 
deavor to avoid the jostling of the rude, swarming 
throngs. “I suppose they’re going to work, poor beg- 
gars,” he continued, affably. Engrossed in meditations 
such as these, Lord Cholmondeley-Chumpleigh saw 
the Palace gates loom up before him. 

“Alt! Oo comes ’ere?” cried a stalwart sentry, 
bringing his rifle trom his shoulder with the challenge. 

“ Lord Cholmondeley-Chumpleigh, Second Groom of 
the Bedchamber,” responded the young aristocrat, 
proudly. 

“Parse, Lord Cholmondeley-Chumpleigh, Second 
Groom of the Bedechamber, and all’s well,’ remarked 
the soldier, presenting arms. 

Lord Cholmondeley-Chumpleigh casually took out 
his diamond-chased chronometer and glanced at it 
Then he leaped backward in amazement, nearly over- 
balancing his silk hat with the coronet inside. The 
hands pointed to nine o'clock, and the royal rising 
hour was eight. He had overslept himself!” 

Pale as # sheeted ghost, he ran through the Palace 
entrance. Then, tossing his watch disgustedly to a 
varlet who happened to be passing, the hapless noble- 


man ran up the stairs. As he ascended he saw visions 
of a block and a black-garbed headsman upon Tower 
Hill, and his own head, neatly severed, upon the 
ground; and yet more dreadful visions of an infuri- 
ated, shirtless King, raging at the white, well-boiled 
object in front of him which he desired put on. 

On, on he ran, past the wondering First Lord of the 
Antechamber (in scarlet’ and gold), past the amazed 
Lord Chief Umbrella (in cream and mauve), past the 
astounded Lord High Hat-bearer*(in puce and pearl), 
past the startled Hereditary Grand Bootjohn (in green 
and gray), past the three Lord High Soap-bearers, 
whose chevrons showed their rank, into the ante- 
chamber of the Presence itself. There, divesting him- 
self of overcoat and hat, Lord Cholmondeley-Chump- 
leigh straightened his coronet, smoothed down his 
uniform of wild Welsh rabbit skins, and crawled on 
his hands and knees toward the Bedehamber. Butting 
open the door, he drew near to the bed. ' 

“My liege!” he murmured. 

A gentle sound of indrawn air was the sole answer. 
Suddenly Lord Cholmondeley-Chumpleigh felt an un- 
mistakable tweak at his right foot. He looked around. 
The Grand Waistcoat in Waiting (in polka dots 
gules on a field or) was beckoning hoarsely. 

* Saved!” whispered that functionary. ‘ The Day- 
light Saving Act!” 


“With a Heave-Ho-Ho and a Heave-Yo-Ho, merrily, 
my boys, let her go—” 

A burst of musical sound of the above-mentioned 
nature, issuing from the throats of a relay of ten 
stalwart railroadmen, ushered in a_ bright spring 
morning on the first of May. It was the relay kept in 
waiting at the bottom of the steep incline of Tooting 
Hill, for the purpose of pushing to the summit of the 
acclivity the Tooting Express, running in from Clap- 
ham every morning with the commuters of the South 
London Suburban Railroad. Setting their shoulders 
to the wheels, the brawny British workingmen speedily 
fulfilled their task and the train sped merrily along. 
The momentum became more and more intense. A 
large tortoise, ambling beside the track, was quickly 
overtaken and passed. Two tourists from Philadel- 
phia, U. S. A... who had impudently essayed to en- 
gage the locomotive in a test of speed, fell puffing 
astern. 

*She’s making four miles an hour,” yelled the 
fireman, throwing a pinch of coal into the fur- 
nace. 

“Shut off the steam,’ shouted the engineer above 
the din, throwing one foot to the ground, thereby 
diminishing the velocity by the brakelike action of 
his No. 13 Northampton. 

One hour and twenty minutes after schedule time 
the Tooting Express rolled with an undulating motion 
into Tooting Station, having made the record run of 
eight miles in 2 hours, 47 minutes, 19 3-5 seconds. 

“Ahoy there!” shouted the burly station-master, 
striding to meet the incoming express. “ What train 
are you?” 

“The Tooting Express,” replied the engineer. 

* Yesterday’s or the day before’s?” 

“ To-day’s,” responded the engineer, proudly, thrust- 
ing one hand inside his waistcoat. 

With one weird, long-drawn scream the _ station- 
master fell in a faint upon the platform. With great 
presence of mind, however, a deputy assistant seized 


a coil of rope and flung it over the hump of the 
engine, making the ponderous monster fast. 

* Put back, put back,” he cried. “ This line is re- 
served for yesterday’s Clapham Local.” 

“Give me another line, then,’ responded the engi- 
neer. 

“We can’t, we can’t. Don’t you know that you're 
on schedule time? It’s nine o’clock!” 

The engineer pulled out his silver chronometer and 
looked at it in a puzzled way. Then the truth came 
to him. 

“Stung!” he groaned as he collapsed. “The Day- 
light Saving Act!” 


All over the land similar incidents were of daily 
occurrence. Trains came in on time, brides appeared 
punctually at the church; the course of nature was 
revolutionized. It was these episodes that led finally 
to the formation of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Suns, Planets, and Shooting Stars. The 
society met at midnight in the Observatory at Green- 
wich and, under cover of darkness, evolved a plan. 
The Sun was to go on strike, beneath the cover of a 
perpetual eclipse. 

“Then we'll photograph you in your corona,” an- 
swered the opposing faction: and with one quivering 
flash of despair the Sun hung motionless for one hour 
and twenty minutes in the western sky. 

The following day dawned cloudy and dim. The 
next day was cloudy and dim. So was the next, and 
the one following. And now the new design was mani- 
fest. The Sun was.to remain veiled in clouds until 
the photographers withdrew their threat. The affair 
seemed at a deadlock. 


The scene now shifts to the apartments of Madame 
Yogi-Yoga, the Indian Clairvoyant Queen. A group 
of conspirators is seated in a circle around a cabinet, 
concealed by curtains. In the dim light nothing is 
visible except the phosphorescent patches of material- 
izing and fading spirits. When the hushed chorus of 
the sitters dies away, nothing is heard except the 
occasional noise produced by a table pirouetting across 
the floor, or of some tambourine whose aerial course 
is obstructed by a bald head. Hark! A voice issues 
from the cabinet. 

““I see”—breathes Madame Yogi-Yoga—“ 1 see an 
elderly gentleman of martial bearing, carrying a 
sword.” 

“Tis he, *tis he,’ whisper the sitters, anxiously. 
The tambourine begins to tinkle a Sousa’s march. 

‘He also carries a trumpet,” the voice of Madame 
Yogi-Yoga continues. ‘“ His language is interspersed 
with curses. He looks like the spirit of Elijah Dowie. 
But it is one greater than he.” 

“Tis he, *tis he,’ the chorus whispers. 

“He is gazing eastward, toward Jerusalem. In 
one hand he carries a urim, which. he strokes anxiously. 
In the other hand is a thummim. He holds it aloft 
and sets the trumpet to his lips. He is still cursing. 
It is the spirit of Joshua!” 


“And that is how the sun was harnessed in the 
sky to produce light in England for one hour and 
twenty minutes longer on each day during a period 
of six months annually on and from the first day 
of the fifth month of the Year One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Nine.” 





Forty Acres of 





Cricket 

















ea HAT is undoubtedly the most extensive 
j free field for the exclusive use of the 
% ball-players in a large city to:be found 
4) anywhere in the world is located in the 
| Borough of Brooklyn. It is now a part 
ee) Of the park system of Greater New York, 
and is popularly known as the Parade Ground, con- 
sisting of an enclosure of forty acres, rectangular in 
shape, lying parallel with the southeastern extremity 
of Prospect Park. 





The major part of this mammoth playground is 
laid out in level, well-kept turf, where baseball and 
cricket flourish from May to October, and football has 
its reign during the rest of the year. There is suffi- 
cient space for twerity-six ‘‘diamonds” for the use 
of baseball-players, and enough left for nine pitches 
for the cricketers, on which as many regular matches 
may be played at once. Besides this there is a fine 
bowling green in the southeastern corner, and a 
spacious bri¢k pavilion takes up the rest of the strip 
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on the south side, with sixty-five commodious dressing- 
rooms, besides shower-baths and every other con- 
venience for the troop of amateur athletes who avail 
themselves of the hospitality of the metropolis. 

Up to the present time over ‘two ‘thousand: dif: 
ferent clubs have registered as holding permits from 
the Park Commissioner to ‘play’ this season. * The 
cricket clubs, while not nearly so numerous, make’an 
attractive showing with their white tents and showy 
flannels, and always attract:a “gallery.” . 














Peary Again in Quest of the Pole 


OMEWHERE up in the North At- 
lantic, between Nova Scotia and the 
southwestern coast of Greenland, 
» Commander Peary is aboard his 
steamship Moosevelt, bound toward 
the Arctic Ocean. Before reaching 
the Arctic ice he will of necessity 
spend some months in final prepara- 
tions, taking on board sufficient coal, 
picking up his Eskimos and their dogs, and reaching 
permanent winter quarters. If all goes well and ac- 
cording to programme, Peary and his sledges will leave 
the ship early in February and make a determined 
dash toward the Pole. Two years ago he almost suc- 
ceeded in reaching the goal, and actually came within 
200 miles of it. If this coming winter is cold and 
severe so that he will have sheer ice to cross and no 
great open stretches of water, the chances are even 
that he will actually plant the American flag on the 
spot he has been trying to get to for so many years. 
The Peary ship left New York city exactly at one 
o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, July 6. Notwith- 
standing the fearful heat, and the fact that horses 
and men and women were being overcome by it 
throughout the city, the dock at East Twenty-fourth 
Street was jammed to the uttermost by a seething, 
enthusiastic crowd that cheered and whooped and 
yelled itself hoarse when the ship, with the Navy-yard 
tug Narkeeta, pulled out into the East River. Three 
minutes sufficed to get her away from shore and headed 
upstream, and before that time had elapsed a great 
chorus of whistles made the air ring with their message 
of Godspeed. ‘ow-boats, ferry-boats, launches, tac- 
tories on both sides of the river, roared and shrieked 
their tribute of good luck; and on dock after dock, in 
thousands of windows of buildings close by the water, 
an uncounted multitude joined in the tribute. On 
board the Roosevelt, besides the members of the ex- 
pedition, were Mrs. Peary and her two children— 
Marie, the “Snow-Baby,” born in Greenland about 
fourteen years ago, and little Robert E. Peary, Jr.— 
and also sixty or seventy guests who were going as far 
as City Island. Qn the way up the river luncheon was 
served under an awning stretched over the after-deck, 
but little attention was paid to it, cwing to the con- 
tinuous ovation received from every imaginable craft 
in the crowded waterway, and to the fact that every one 
aboard wanted to see all that could possibly be seen 
of the ship itself. The guests peered down the main 
hatch and saw great piles of boxes and cases of sup- 
plies, almost buried under heaps of magazines, pam- 
phlets, old newspapers, and almanacs sent to the ship 
by people who were glad to provide the expedition with 
reading matter. More books and periodicals were to 
be seen through every open hatch; the starboard half 
of the forecastle was jammed with other lots; still 





more were piled up in the tiny cabins, and the cabin 
of Captain Bartlett, Peary’s sailing-master, was so 
choked with packages and. bales and bundles of read- 
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The President visiting Commander Peary on the 
“Roosevelt” in Oyster Bay, the Day the Ex- 
plorer’s Ship sailed for the North 


ing matter that one had to climb over them in passing 
through. 

Lashed fast under the port rail, amidships, were half 
a dozen Eskimo dogs that Peary brought back with him 
from the Arctic in 1907—great, shaggy creatures that 


excited keen interest from all the guests. And down 
in the hold were two or three others, even larger and 
heavier, that, seen from above, looked more like bears 
than wolf-dogs. They were not permitted to roam on 
deck. As the Roosevelt passed up the river and into 
Long Island Sound the salutes of passing craft be- 
came so nearly continuous that Captain Bartlett used 
up practically all his available steam answering them, 
and before City Island was reached the whistle of the 
tug Narkeeta had to return the salutes. 

On the dot of three o’clock the Roosevelt dropped 
her anchor off City Island, and all the guests, except- 
ing Commander Peary’s personal and family group, 
went aboard the Narkeeta, which swung away and 
started back toward New York. A moment later the 
New York Herald’s despatch yacht Owlet came along 
side and took on board Commander and Mrs. Peary 
and their half dozen friends. Five minutes later the 
ship was weighing anchor, and then headed out into 
the Sound, taking along Miss Marie Peary and little 
Robert, and an intimate friend of the family, Mrs. T. 
Hale Chase, who was to chaperon the children on 
their vogaye from City Island to Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
From.three o’clock until nearly six the ship slowly 
steamed through the Sound, while her compasses were 
being adjusted, and anchored for the night in Hemp- 
stead Bay. Early Tuesday morning all hands were up, 
and the crew was hard at work scrubbing paint, wash- 
ing down decks, polishing brasses, and getting every- 
thing ready for the inspection of President Roosevelt, 
who was coming aboard at Oyster Bay in the after- 
noon. At precisely eight o’clock, Tuesday, Captain 
Bartlett got the ship underway, and Pilot Sidney 
Bayles took her through the mist under half-speed and 
then under quarter-speed, some six or eight miles to 
Oyster Bay, where he anchored in sight of Sagamore 
Hill before eleven o'clock. 

Commander Peary and Mrs. Peary, and Mr. 
Bridgman of the Peary Arctic Club, came down to 
Oyster Bay by train, from New York, had luncheon 
with the President at Sagamore Hill, and shortly after 
2 p.M. they came out to the ship in launches. The 
party of visitors, besides those mentioned, included 
Mrs. Roosevelt, the three sons of the President, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Emlen Roosevelt, and Mrs. Westervelt. 
After inspecting every available portion of the craft, 
and greeting members of the expedition and the crew, 
the Presidential party went ashore. Commander 
Peary and Mrs. Peary returned at once to New York, 
and left by rail Wednesday night, going direct to 
Sydney, where they were due to meet the ship on 
Saturday, July 11. Here Mrs. Chase and the Peary 
children were to come ashore, and Peary was to go 
aboard, bound for his long and difficult voyage north- 
ward. He expects to return in the autumn of )909, 
but is prepared for a stay of three years if necessary. 





The Battleship Fleet Sails for the Orient 

















The Fifteen Men-of-War of the Pacific Fleet passing old Fort Point, in the Golden Gate, San Francisco 


American battleship fleet, under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Evans, entered San _ Francisco 
Harbor after its 13,000-mile. voyage from Hampton 
Roads, it weighed anéhor, and sailed for Honolulu, 
Australia, and the Orient, this time in command of 
Rear-Admiral Sperry. Only fifteen vessels, however, 


a. | ‘WO months and a day from the time that the 


sailed through the Golden Gate where sixteen had 
entered, as the Nebraska was held in quarantine by 
reason of scarlet fever aboard. The Connecticut led 
the outward-bound line, followed at.a distance of 400 
yards by the Kansas, and at the same distanee by the 
other thirteen vessels in this order: Minnesota, Ver- 
mont, Georgia, Rear-Admiral Wainwright’s flag-ship of 
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the second division; New Jersey, Rhode Island, Louist- 
ana, Rear-Admiral Emery’s flag-ship of the third di- 
vision; Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, Rear-Ad- 
miral Schroeder’s flag-ship of the fourth division; /1- 
linois, Kearsarge, and Kentucky. The Maine and Ala- 
bama*had already sailed westward. This is the second 
stage of the great fleet’s voyage around the world. 
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FELICITATI 


THE PEERLESS ONE. “WHAT KERN IS THIS? OH YES, J. WORTH KERN, #Y RUNNII 
STATE NOT MORE THAN—FIVE TIMES? MERCY ME, I FEARED IT WASN'T MORE 7 
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RUNNING MATE, AND YOU HAVE BEEN DEFEATED IN YOUR OWN 


Nt MORE THAN TWICE! YOU'LL SURELY STRENGTHEN THE TICKET” 
E. t. KEMBLE aoe 














A SIBILANT 
HERE lived in far Luang-Prabang 
; A most amazing Lady Python, 
in Oriental slang, 


8: Of whom, 





It was remarked “there was no 
flieth on.” 


(Don’t think that I have lest my 











senses 
Or bow to rhyming exigencies.) 


The reptile mentioned was possessed 
Of vistaed length and tunlike girth, 
Especially about her chest, 
Which was considerably worthe. 


(Another instance of my plan 
To interest you, if I can.) 


Her tongue she guarded most polite; 
Her manners weren’t a whit uncouther 
Her fav’rite mot was, “ Light, more light!” 
She was an educated bruither. 


(Nay, nay! Consign me not to thunder; 
The coming stanza is a wonder.) 


And being, therefore, such an one, 
She always was extremely loath 

To practise charms—as snakes have done— 
Or sleight-of-hand tricks on her foeth. 


(In just a verse or so I'll spring 
The point to this confounded thing.) 


At least that seemed to be the view 

The jungle held, from ape to panther. 
‘Hypnotic stunts she will not do!” 

Was all a scotfer’d get for anther. 


(Don’t skip this stanza, please, nor hurdle; 
The plot has now begun to curdle.) 


But oh! as women will, one day 
She draped herself upon a plinth, 
And started in to say her say 
On Diet, using Fletcher's Hinth. 


(N. B.—Cash prizes, maybe, are 
To go to all who read thus far.) 


Her subject was: * New Food: a Call 
To Vegetables”: also “ Whether 

The Raw-meat Advocates Shall Crawl 
And Emulate Nebuchadnethar. 


(A struggle more! Just one more spasm! 
You’ve almost reached the cataclasm. ) 


One sentence, and her shaft was spent. 
About that snake came. home the truth. 
A ling-u-al impediment 
Completely robbed her speech of uthe! 


(Now is the time to place your bets. 
The interest intenser gets.) 


Thus ended she—as thus this tale— 
A rank unmitigated myth. 

That python couldn’t charm a snail, 
Because she simply couldn’t hith! ! ! 


(Thtill there’th the quethtion terthe and ‘eid 
Thuppothe a thnake thyould have a lithp?) 
THOMAS NEWELL METCALF. 











NO SIGN OF IT 


“ WELL, Bildad,” said his neighbor the other morn- 
ing, meeting Bildad on the street after his initiation 
into The Brother hood, “did you tell Mrs. B about 
your initiation?” 

“Yes,” said Bildad. “TI told her how you rode me 
around the Square sitting backward on a goat. How 
you branded me on the small of my back with the 
motto of our brotherhood. How you made me jump 
into a tank full of water in my evening clothes. How 
you sat me in a basin with a couple of tooth-picks in 
my hand and made me row ashore. How you mixed 
tabasco sauce and vinegar in my lemonade, and made 
me drink it, and all the rest.” 

“Did she laugh?” 

“No, indeed,” said Bildad. “She got as mad 
thunder. Women haven’t any sense of humor, you 


know.” 





A CAREFUL MAN 
WueEN Dawson reached town the other day he was 
suddenly seized with a terrific toothache, and he re- 
paired at once to a dentist. Investigation showed that 
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the tooth was in such a condition that the only way 
to extract it comfortably was to put the sufferer 
under the influence of gas. Consequently Dawson 
threw himself back in the chair and the tube was 
applied. He did not succumb any too readily, but in 
the course of time he was sleeping peacefully, and the 
offending molar was removed. 

“How much, doctor?” asked the patient after the 
ordeal was over. 

“Ten dollars,” said the dentist, business being dull. 

“Ten dollars?” roared Dawson. 

“Yes, sir,” said the dentist. “It was an unusually 
hard job getting that tooth out, and you required 
twice the ordinary amount of gas.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Dawson, as he paid up. 
“Here’s your money, but I tell you right now the 
next time I take gas from you you've got to put a 
meter on me.” 


AT THE BARBER’S 


TONSORIAL EXPert (cutting colored man’s hair). 
“°Rastus, your hair is just like wool.” 

*Rastus. “ Well, voh didn’t spect to cut silk fo’ 
fifteen cents, did yoh?” 
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PEGASUS CASTS A SHOE 


“T MUST BE SHOD AGAIN, VULCAN, 
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THE POET WHO LAST RODE ME SIMPLY RUINED MY FEET.” 
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DON’T GIVE UP THE WHISKER! 


HE furious heat of 
i 2 the dog-days no less 

than the passing 
whims of imperious fash- 
ion and the ridicule of 
the heedless, has of late 
Ni driven a few weak souls 
* to shave off their whis- 
kers. Since such there 
be, go mark them well; 
for them no minstrel rap- 
tures swell. They lack 
real moral courage. They 
are not and never have 
been true whiskerees, for all of these hold fast in 
reverence as the very essence of their being the last 
glorious cry of the immortal Lawrence—slightly 
adapted—“ Don’t give up the whisker!” 

For the encouragement of those whiskerees who may 
have grown timid in the dog-days, but still have in 
them some elements of courage and devotion if only 
they can find a nucleus around which to rally, I beg 
to offer a few examples of pérsistent, unflagging 
whisker-zeal, which I have culled of late from the 
daily newspapers. He who can read these simple 
chronicles of devotion without being thrilled to his 
utmost spiracles and tendrils is not worthy to be 
called a whiskeree. For him the rash razor and dull 
oblivion. 

Frank Auklan, according to the despatches from 
Appleton, Wisconsin, was sixty-five years old and the 
wearer of what is loosely described as ‘a heavy crop 
of gray whiskers.” In his home town of Menasha he 
was unfortunate enough to commit homicide. He fled 
to Appleton and there had a barber remove his 
whiskers. Thence he dashed to Kaugauna, eight miles 
away. The barber gave the whiskers to the police. 
The police took the whiskers to Kaugauna, and fitted 
them unerringly upon Auklan, and he was haled to 
answer at the bar. Far better for him if he had re- 
tained his “ heavy crop of gray whiskers,” for when 
he scorned them znd contemptuously cast them aside 
they barked for vengeance on his trail. He who raiseth 
whiskers hath given hostages to fortune, and even in 
time of strife and murder let him cling to the whisks. 

That there are posthumous perils in whisker culti- 
vation is amply proved by the Boardman will case, 
recently tried in Oakland, California. Mrs. Blanche 
Boardman sought to break the will of her late husband, 
who left an estate of $2,000,000 to charities, reserving 
only a beggarly pittance of $150 a month for the sup- 
port: of his widow and their little daughter. Mrs. 
Boardman testified that when she married Joseph 
Boardman in 1899 she was sixteen years old, and he 
was seventy-six. Their child was born in 1903. She 
declared that Boardman fell ill in Rome a few years 
before his death, and that when they returned to Cali- 
fornia his mind was impaired. He was especially 
anxious to have his monument set on a high hill- 
top facing the State prison at San Quentin, so that 
the convicts, seeing it, might know that here was the 
grave of a great and good man, and thereby be in- 
spired to lead better lives. Boardman believed that 
the best part of the monument would be a marble bust 
of himself. He was anxious to have the bust present 
a dignified appearance, Mrs. Boardman said. She 
further testified as follows: 

“He asked me if I would not curl his whiskers so 
that he would look nice when he had his picture 
taken. He wanted the picture to be used in the 
making of the bust. He was so nervous I did not 
wish to use the curling-irons, and so I braided his 
whiskers in about two dozen braids, and he slept all 
night with his whiskers braided, 
so that they would be fluffy in the 
morning.” 

Will it be believed, can it be be- 
lieved, that the court set the will 
aside? That is the sad truth. 
Judge Waste held that Boardman 
was senile; so the widow and child 
got all the property. Yet one can- 
not fancy that the shade of Board- 
man is altogether unhappy. He 
was loyal to his whiskers, even to 
the painful extent of fashioning 
them into curls and the perpetua- 
tion of the curls in austere marble. 
His reward is twofold: the glow 
of his satisfied conscience and 
the perpetuation for all time of 
his curly, fluffy, white marble 
whiskers. 





HENRY UNDERWOOD. 
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LESIDE a garage grew a rose, 
Wind-tossed, with stem atilt: 
One night unseen 
Some gasoline 
Onto this rose was spilt. 


yy 
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Adulterated flower juice 
A bee did sip next morn; 
And now he does 
No longer buzz, 
But honks just like a horn. 
F. P. Prrzer. 


POETIC JUSTICE 
Sticeins. “Wot ’d Muggsy 


sass 


guy fer?” 
ScraGcerns. “Ah-h-h! W’y 


wouldn’t he knock it off? De L 
guy sez: ‘Lemme have _ yer ts 
han’k’chief an’ I'll tuyn it into 
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a wite rabbit.’ So Muggsy lends him his, an’, chee! 
if it don’t come out a black rabbit wit’ on’y one 
wite spot!” 





ADVICE FROM THE TOP 

Two young college men were industriously spending 
their summer vacation in the testing-room of a large 
electric manufacturing works, where they were able to 
supplement their studies at the technical school by 
practical application and experience. The July after- 
noons were long, and the work at times very slack, 
so in one of these intervals of half idleness the young 
men determined to turn to and give the laboratory in 
which they worked a thorough cleaning. It was at 
this juncture that the janitor happened along—an 
old retainer whose years of usefulness had long since 





AuntiE. “I’m sorry, my dear, but the milk’s all 
gone.” 

SMALL GIRL FROM Town. “ Why, Auntie, what a 
whopper! ~ There are two great cowsful out in the 
field.” 





AT THE POULTRY MARKET 
“YER see, mum, as these chickens are fed on the 
duck food and the pheasant food, you get three flavors 
in the one bird.” 





CULTURE IN THE STUDIO 
Tue RIcH AMERICAN - RTIST’S NEW ENGLISH BUTLER 
(looking at Venus de Milo). “‘ Excuse me, sir. Is it 
Lord Nelson?” 
ArTIST. “Oh no; Nelson only lost one arm.” 

















NATURE STUDIES: HOW TO 


passed, but who still made a feeble, shiftless pretence 
of keeping busy, and was indulgently carried along 
on the pay-roll of the company. Catching sight of the 
young men industriously scouring the grimy windows 
—work which the old fellow himself systematically 
avoided doing whenever he could—he stopped to watch 
them approvingly. 

“ That’s right, boys,” he exclaimed at length, nodding 
his head encouragingly. “That’s the way I got my 
start.” 


ABUNDANCE 


THE SMALL GIRL FROM Town. “ Auntie, may I have 
another glass of milk?” 
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KNOW THE WALL FLOWERS 


MORE IMPORTANT 


Two village worthies were discussing a mooted point 
in grammar as to whether a hen “sits” or “ sets” 
when she takes to her nest. 

“Seems to me it’s a heap more important,” inter- 
rupted a by-standing farmer, “ whether she ‘lays’ or 
‘lies’ when she cackles.” ‘ 


A CHOICE OF NAMES 


“WHAT is that new. Spanish baby to be named?” 
asked Wikworth. 

“T haven’t heard yet whether he is to be called 
Alphonse Jean Maria Bobadil Herrera Castillio Farina 
Pollio del Grillo Miguel Jose Al- 
cantara Manuelo Paragua Cristo- 
fero Sancho Panza or Gonzales 
Gonsalvo Hernando Diego Filipe 
Huevos Bernardo Guglielmo Pa- 
redes San Salvador Los Palacios 
Bembo di Santiago y Saint Jago 
Fernendo La Punta _ Batabano 
Pinar del Rio, but whichever it 
is he’ll have a hard time living 
up to it,” said Dawson. 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


Two men were discussing the 
trouble in India, and each had a 
deal to say about his notion of 
Hindu character 

“ They’re such a bellicose set of 
people,” said one. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the other, 
in surprise. ‘“ I was always under 
the impression that they were 
very spare men.” 


CLOTHES AND THE MAN 


A GENTLEMAN met his medical 
adviser on Forty-second Street the 
other day and passed a friendly 
greeting. 

“Well, and how are you?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Quite passable, thanks,” said 
the other, “ but I notice that when 
I bend my body forward, stretch 
out my arms horizontally, and im- 
part to them a circular motion, 
I always feel such a pain in my 
left shoulder.” 

“ But what need is there for you 
to perform such ridiculous antics?” 
inquired the physician. 

“Do you know any other way, 
doctor, of getting on your top- 
coat?” replied his patient. 




























































































































# Tom Bigbee had not been a con- 
scientious man his golf would not 
have hurt him much. But he 
was cursed with a conscience, a New 


so 


Iingland conscience of five genera- 

( tions of accumulated power and in- 

OBerx6h tensified energy, a conscience with 

Ce Ve fangs that bit and claws that 
ea? & 





seratched: and whenever he plodded 
over the course and went through the motions which 
showed that he was trying to play the game, that 
conscience accumulated a store of reproaches which 
lasted many days. 

St. Andrew has truly said in his Apologia (Chapter 
VIL, § 23), “ Duffer in golfis non est propter duffer in 
omnibus ”; which may be freely translated that even 
if a man is a duffer at golf, that fact does not prove 
him a duffer at everything in the wide, wide world. 
Probably no other dictum has afforded so much con- 
solation to us poor players. To Jom Bigbee this mei- 


ciful pronouncement meant nothing. He wanted to 
be champion at everything. He could swim like a 
manatee and run like a shadow. He rowed a good 


oar. Mike said he was one of the best amateur mid- 
dleweights that ever put on a glove. But at golf! 
Well, he had the limit handicap, twenty strokes, at 
the Sclaffersdale Country Club, and all men know that 
the Selaffersdale champions never burned the grass 
off any greens. Vor the last ten days Tom had been 
staying at the club, religiously practising drives, 
brasseys, and approaches all morning, and doing eight- 
.cen or twenty-seven holes every afternoon. The Gold 
Goblet Competition Handicap, for the best eighteen 
holes at medal play, was coming on, and Tom ‘thought 
that by superhuman effort and a bit of luck his han- 
dicap might carry him through. He strove. He lived 
the life of an anchorite. The more he tried, the worse 
he grew. This afternoon he had made the cireuit ot 
the links in one long round of hooks, slices, flubs, and 
foozles generally, and his seore was 106! 

It was long after dinner, and Tom had, with diffi- 
culty, eseape:| from meist and merry souls who offered 
to sit up all night and tell him how to improve his 
game; for he was a good fellow, and every one liked 
him. Now he was sitting up in the big room he had 
occupied during the period of training, and with a 
long spoon was trying to remove a superfluous piece 
of ice from his nightcap. The tall old clock in the 
hall below siowly boomed out a deep nine!—ten!— 
cleven!—twelve! and somehow in ‘Tom’s mind the 
tinkle of the ice against the side of the glass became 
a mocking arpezgio to the tragic theme the clock was 
so sadly proclaiming:—Doem! doom! doom! doom! 
Tom was drowsily trying to reconcile the frivolous 
arpeggio with the solemn theme, when he suddenly 
became aware of a sound that made him sit bolt 
upright in his chair and threw out his right hand 
so suddenly, as if to ward off a blow, that his night- 
cap went splish-splash on the floor. 

“Eeh! ech!” said a dry, thin, melancholy voice. 
“Eh, sir! dinna fash yersel’. I’ve no come to do ye 
harrm. Ive come to do ye gude.” 


Tom saw in the farthest corner of the room a sight 
his 


that froze his tongue and wrung throat dry. 
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“How'd ye like to play this course in Bogey?” 


There was a tall, vague patch of lightness in the 
gloom, that seemed at first to be a mere blur of 
grayish, phosphorescent mist, and yet as he looked it 
closely took on somehow the height, the bulk, the 
shape, the luminous sad eyes, the high cheek-bones, 
and even the wiry whiskers of him who had been 
Angus Mackecclefechan, late professional at the Sclaf- 
fersdale Country Club. Bigbee’s eyes goggled at the 
apparition and his jaw sagged. 

“ Goo-good evening, Angus,” he forced his quiver- 
ing lips to say. “I huh-hope you’re vuv-vuv-very well 
this evening.” 


“Ave, vera weel, I thank you, Muster Bigbee,” re- 
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plied a thin voice that grated like the scraping of a 
frosted twig on a window-pane. ‘ Verra weel, I thank 
ye, sir; though I fear I see ye but poorly yersel’.” 

* A little over the edge; perhaps a trifle stale,” said 
honest Bigbee, forcing himself to treat Angus like mere 


mortal man. And here let it be observed that not 
the least trying thing in a dialogue with a ghost 


is the keeping up of the polite yet necessary pretence 
that one takes him for a living man. Nothing irri- 
tates a shade quite so much as to have his interloc- 
utor murmur conventional dronings at him as one 
does when near the dead. The way to make a hit 





‘Come, sir, trry yer drrive!” 


with a ghost is to be cheerful with him. Be spright- 
ly, but don’t be too sprightly. 

“Muster Bigbee,”’ asked the apparition, “ howd 
ye like to piay this course in bogey cr verra nearr 
1s ded 

“Eh?” cried Bigbee. “Do it in bogey? 1? You 
mean ME? Ha! ha! Not bad for a gho— I mean 
to say that’s a good joke. Good for you, old Angus—” 

“Na, na, mon. I’m no jokin’,’ said the appari- 
tion with increasing solemnity. ‘The Scotch never 
waste valuable time on jokes, an’ mairover, I’m a de- 
pairted speerit, an’ we dinna joke in th’ t’ither warrld. 
Come, now, Muster Bigbee, I’m seekin’ to do ye a 
gude turn. It’s trrue that your game of gowf helpit 
to bring doun in sorrow ma grray hairs to the grrave; 
but I’m no heedin’ that; for ye were ever a wullin’ 
worker an’ trryin’ ver best to lairrn. Forbye ye 
took a muckle lessons frae me, an’ paid me weel, an’ 
ye had a braw cigar an’ a bit dram an’ aye a kind 
worrd for auld Angus. 
out on th’ course, an’ I'll teach ye gowf as ye were 
niver tocht afore.” : 

“But I don’t understand,” Bigbee began, ~feeling 
a faint glow of hope and speaking half to himself. 
“T don’t see how—” 3 

“ Look ve, sir,’ the ghost urged. ‘“ Naebody kens 
better than you that gowf is a game o’ the soul rather 
than of the body. Eh? Ay; ’tis weel settled. Verra 
gude, then. Where is gowf as weel kennt as in th’ 
tither warrld? Ay, verily. Since I depairrted this 
life—that is to say, warrldly existence—I hae com- 
muned wi’ the speerits of auld Tom Morris, and Wul- 
liam Kirkcaldy and his Majesty King James, and one 
Patterson, a shcemaker wha beat his Majesty by 
four an’ three, an’ oh, a muckle wise faithers o’ the 
game. They hae tellt me evrathing aboot the graund 
arrt an’ mysteries o’t. Forbye they hae tocht me 
the whole secret o’ teachin’ it. Eh, mon, arre ye no 
comjn’ oot on the green?” 

If we could test in a psychometer the relative forces 
of normal man’s fear of ghosts and the golf-duffer’s 
hunger to learn the game, we should find that the 
latter outweighs the former by at least ten to one. 
Judge, then, with what alacrity Tom Bigbee exchanged 
smooth slippers for rough golf shoes, and, without 
waiting to improve his costume of pajamas, seized 
his bag of clubs, and followed old Angus MacKccle- 
fechan out to the third tee. 

They did not start from the first tee, for fear of : 
disturbing the moist and formerly merry souls in the 
dining-room, who had now grown quite sad, and were 
assuring a sleeping world, in quavering close harmony, 
that they dreamt that their Bonnie was dead. They 
were also requesting some individual—name not 
specified—to bring back, bri-i-ing back, bring back 
their Bonnie to them, to them. One soul in pain 
seemed to be weeping. 

Bigbee, having pinched his arm and made sure he 
was awake, took keen note of everything the ghost 
of Angus MacEcclefechan did. In life the tall, gaunt 
old boy walked with stooped shoulders and a long, 
sweeping stride. So did the ghost, Tom observed, and 
made a special mental note of it, so that in telling 
the fellows next day he might mention this., proof 
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Come, Muster Bigbee; come +> 





that habits are strong enough to follow us even into 


the next world. In the brilliant light of the }grvest 
moon the ghostly shape of Mackeclefechan w Imost 
invisible, yet the voice, though it seemed, hu , Was 
piercing as ever. ‘ fae ay 

“TH be frrank wi’ ye, Muster Bigbee,” it was say- 
ing. “’Tis not all gratitude to you that has brrocht 
me back frae the warrld ayont. I vowed I’d get even 
wi’ that prrood upstarrt, Muster Grrimscower, the 
president o’ the club, in this warrld or the next, an’ 
here I am to keep ma vow. What? Ye didna ken? 
He niver bocht a club o’ me in all his life; ay, 
and he had the daft audacity to bring oot a strrange 
professional te give him lessons—on my ain course, 
mind ye! Bah! Th’ upstarrt! Come, sir, trry yer 
drrive!” 

Until the moon sank below the horizon Tom Bigbee 


played around with his wise and _ phosphorescent 
teacher. Old Angus used the ghosts of all the golf 
balls he had drowned: in water hazards and_ the 


ghosts of all his pet clubs—even the old mid-iron 
from North Berwick with the rose stamped on its 
back and the ghost of its old cracked shaft still bound 
up with ghostly black twine. How had these mate- 
rial things passed into the next world? Let the psy- 
chological researchers tell. I neither know nor eare, 
for I simply tell the tale as “twas told to me by 
Tom. 

At the first cockerow the shadowy MacEcclefechan 
smiled benignantly upon his old pupil, wished him 
the best of luck, and vanished, leaving only a slight 
whiff of phosphorus in the calm air to suggest that 
he had been present. Tom Bigbee hurried back tv 
the club-house and slept till noon. Then he arose, 
dressed very slowly, and breakfasted alone, wondering 
meantime whether or not the whole thing was a 
dream. But all the doubts left him when he stood 
on the first tee at two o’clock, and in the presence 
of a large gailery droye the ball far and sure across 
the deep valley so that it lay dead on the green two 
hundred and thirty yards away. Never in all his 
years of striving had he done such a pretty piece of 
work. Certainly some influence other than his own 
grasp of the game was helping him. He became too 
confident at times, and over-approached, and missed 
putts through sheer happy carelessness, but his long 
game was a delight to the soul of every one who saw 
it. Charley Rathborne, who played the round with 
him, became so elated at Tom’s good fortune that he 
flubbed his own score far up above a hundred, but he 
grinned with delight as he certified the card, and the 
crowd around the bulletin board on the edge of the 
home green forgot all about the rules of golf, and 
shattered the sacred silence with hand-clappings and 
cheers when the secretary wrote: T. Bigbee, 81—20= 
61. 

There was only one unhappy man in the whole elub- 
ful— Mr. J. Wellington Grimscower, the president. 
By dint of self-assertion and a certain sort of under- 
handed tact he had coerced the handicap committee 
into allowing him twelve strokes—far more than a 
player of his excellence should have received. He 
smiled in triumph as he handed the secretary his 














His glance feil upon Tom Bigbee’s record 


card: 76—12=64. The smile soured as his glance 
fell upon Tom Bigbee’s record. 

“Wha-a-at the dickens!” he exclaimed. “ Some- 
thing queer about that. Why, my caddy told me that 
the greenkeeper told him that when he went out to 
look at the ground-mole traps at three o’clock this 
morning he saw Bigbee wandering around the course 
in his pajamas, pie-eyed, waving clubs and talking to 
himself.” 

This is the true tale of how Tom Bigbee won the 
Gold Goblet, and how the pride of J. Wellington 
Grimscower had a fall, and how the wraith of auld 
Angus MacEcclefechan wreaked its revenge. 
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The Man and the Job 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


IN point of detail, there are probably 
as many ways of doing business as 
§ there are men doing it. Cooks dif- 
fer as to the exact time to put in 
the salt. Methods of handling 





developed by individual experiment. 
Sometimes they result from specific needs or environ- 
ment, or conditions peculiar to a particular concern. 

What is more important, as applying to the great 
number of persons constituting an industrial class, is 
the broad principle and attitude of big establishments. 
To lay down a general proposition and endeavor by 
it to measure the multitude is rather “ begging the 
question.”” With the desire, therefore, of learning how 
nearly a number of persons occupied with the conduct 
of vast enterprises, organized on modern lines, would 
agree in their testimony as to the possibility of ad- 
vancement in those enterprises, I sent out a series of 
questions addressed to officers of divers railroad and 
industrial corporations throughout the country—ques- 
tions which, if fairly and frankly answered, would 
reveal the state of mind of large corporations toward 
boys and young men in their employ or seeking em- 
ployment. 

While the concerns to whom these questions were 
submitted were selected more or less at random from the 
business directory, effort was made to secure as wide 
variety as possible in the nature of the commodities 
produced or the work done, in order that the replies 
might disclose more broadly the attitude which pre- 
yails. Important organizations were chosen, since the 
answers they might make would at the same time 
affect the greater number of employees and thus carry 
a further element of value. 

It was necessary, in view of the difference in or- 
ganization existing between railroad and _ industrial 
companies, to vary the questions slightly. In general, 
however, they were as follows: 

1, Your company employs how many men? 

2. Of them all, how many in administrative and 
executive positions, from president down to managers 
aud assistants, superintendents and assistants, fore- 
men and assistants? 

3. How many in each class? 

4, Of the whole number in each class, how many 
have actually risen from the ranks? 

&. Does the workman’s boss or immediate superior 
alone decide whether he should be promoted? 

6. What system is in vogue in your company by 
wiheh record is kept of the men showing competence 
and eligibility for promotion? 

7. Is it your observation and experience that sub- 
ordinate positions in a large corporation call for 
greater brains and ability than positions of even 
higher rank under the old conditions? 

8. In how far has the perfection of organization and 
mechanism of management in the large corporations 
climinated the need for distinctive ability and initia- 
tive in the individual? (This is to apply to all 
grades. ) 

9. In the combination of many companies under one 
management, to what extent does such unification of 
eontrol tend tO diminish the element of competition 
between the constituent bodies and their workers in 
various eapacities ? 

10. In how far has such consolidation lessened the 
possibility of the employee, of whatever rank, in any 
plant, demonstrating individual ability and securing 
recognition therefor, and advancement commensurate 
with the merit of his work, which he would have 
obtained if his plant still remained a separate, com- 
petitive establishment? 

The replies showed the employment, by all the com- 
panies making answer, of very nearly 400,000 men, 
even under present conditions, and it would seem that 
the theory upon which their labor is regulated, the 
opportunity for advancement extended to them, the 
standards by which their value to their employers is 
measured and their rewards allotted, should be fairly 
representative of what affects the far greater multitude 
of which they are a part. 

The promptitude with which the questions were an- 
swered is, I think, sufficiently indicative of the keen- 
ness of interest which prevails among men intrusted 
with the management of immense industrial enter- 
prises on the subject of the employee, of his efficiency, 
of how to get the best man possible, and how by any 
justifiable inducement in the way of recompense and 
promotion—for improvement of working conditions 
and the like are not here considered—to hold him. 

The candor and sincerity of these replies can searce- 
ly be questioned, for they reveal too much of the 
dependency of corporations on the service and good- 
will of the employee to be politic, particularly if 
“ politic” in this connection should be taken to mean 
disingenuous. 

[ had been assured by the managing heads of several 
important companies that the boy at the bottom, the 
workman’s son, the youth unprepared by collegiate 
training and unsustained by what is known as “ pull,” 
had an equal chance, if not a better one than the 
young man with a diploma, a big wardrobe, and a 
father or an uncle in the directorate. In the half- 
dozen instances in which personal inquiry was made, 
I have been told of men who have risen from a low 
rung of the ladder without the aid of any talismanic 
intluence, but merely by force of their own brains and 


persistency, thanks to the fairness of the field, and 
the characteristic American inclination to let a man 
have what he has honestly won. 

Figures covering a general situation are more con- 
vincing than luminous instances. Of the 400,000 men 
reported on in these corporations something over 
15,000, or practically four per cent., were employed 
in executive and administrative capacities. These are 
the men who, in the battle for supremacy in the 
world’s field, are charged with the management of 
the forces then maneuvring for position, the deter- 
mination of lines and points of attack, the training 
and massing and distribution of forces and supplies, 
the supervision of equipment, and the delivery of the 
force at the proper moment. 

It is interesting to know how, under the modern 
system of organization, these men were chosen for 
the places they hold, by virtue of what influence or 
agency they came to wear shoulder straps or wield 
batons. The replies to question four, “‘ Of the whole 
number in each class, how many have actually risen 
from the ranks?” tell the story in a nutshell. They 
sustain convincingly the assertions made in individual 
cases. 

Scrutiny of all the figures returned in the answers 
to question four shows that of all the men occupying 
these positions about ninety-nine per cent. by actual 
accounting rose from very low positions, and worked 
their way up through all competition, and by sheer 
force of willingness, competency in one job after an- 
other, unflagging persistency, and a readiness to seize 
opportunity. The smallest percentage of such in any 
company applied to was seventy-five per cent., and that 
was a corporation in which family considerations have 
always been dominant. The next was eighty-seven and 
a half per cent.: the next, ninety per cent. In a 
majority of cases the reply was that “all” had come 
up from the bottom. How careful the canvass was 
upon which these figures were based is indicated by the 
report of one railroad corporation which employs 
12,000 men and has 2000 in the executive and admin- 
istrative positions—one for every six men employed. 
This company’s secretary, who signed the answers to 
the questions, said: 

“The vice-president and treasurer in charge of 
finance and accounts began as a clerk in the lowest 
grade; so did the vice-president and traffic manager. 
The vice-president and general manager started as a 
telegraph messenger. The assistant general manager, 
two general superintendents, superintendent of trans- 
portation, and five other superintendents were tele- 
graph operators. Two superintendents were section 
laborers, and one was a trainman. One general freight 
agent was an operator, and the other was a clerk. 
The comptrolier, both auditors, and the treasurer were 
clerks. The chief engineer was a trainman. The 
superintendent of machinery and equipment, master 
mechanic, and master car-builder were machinist, loco- 
motive fireman, and car-worker, respectively. And so 
it goes in all branches of the service. Railway of- 
ficials almost invariably come from the ranks. In- 
deed, it could not be otherwise in a business which 
requires of its managers a vast knowledge which can 
only be acquired by long and varied experience. There 
are no really successful railroad men who did not 
begin at the bottom, and there never will be. I refer, 
of course, to the men who operate roads as distinguish- 
ed from those who finance them.” 

The fifth and sixth questions were framed, as al- 
mest any one can see, with a view to ascertaining how 
far favoritism may go, in a corporate organization, to 
put forward relatives and protégés and defeat there- 
by the purpose of advancing the most competent, and 
securing for the most responsible positions the men 
who can do the company most good. The answers 
made to these two questions, when carefully consid- 
ered, confirm what men of note in the industrial world 
have said to me, that the working mechanism of the 
hig corporations is really in a formative stage, but 
that a vast amount of earnest thought and study is 
being devoted to its perfection. While all the officers 
replying affirm that merit is the only basis of pro- 
motion, in only a few instances, strange to say, is 
there revealed any organized or definite system of 
record or analysis of a man’s work from the date of 
his first employment upon which to judge, as between 
that man and another, which is the more worthy of 
advancement. By many it is frankly declared that the 
dictum of the man’s employing or ranking officer, may- 
hap a foreman, is the sole authority required for his 
promotion, a condition which on the face of it cannot 
but leave the way open to favoritism, or an equally 
dangerous custom, to wit, the ridding of a foreman’s 
own foree of men whom he cannot use to his own ad- 
vantage and sending them into some other position, 
even at a higher compensation, thus increasing the 
efficiency of his own department and the chances of his 
own advancement at the expense of the general good of 
the company. 

In the greater number of cases there is manifest a 
continual, though as yet unsystematized, effort to 
safeguard promotion by having the superintendents or 
other higher officials keep in personal touch with the 
men and observe the men employed under each fore- 
man who reports to them. The general theory of this 
patently expensive plan is, perhaps, best illustrated 
in the answer of a railroad officer who writes in reply 
to question five: 

“Promotions are rarely dependent upon the judg- 
ment or favor of one man. Officers of various ranks 
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are so intimately in touch with the men that very few 
promotions are made upon the decision of a single 
officer. For instance, while a trainmaster on this 
road has authority to promote operators to be train- 
despatchers, brakemen to be conductors, or clerks to 
be station agents, he could hardly make such an ap- 
pointment without the knowledge of his superintend- 
ent, who is on the ground and privileged to object. 
Likewise a superintendent would not promote a train- 
despatcher or conductor to the position of trainmaster 
without the knowledge and approval of the. general 
superintendent. On the other hand, a workman is al- 
ways under the eye of more than one officer, so that 
if he has any ability he is reasonably sure of pro- 
motion, despite any prejudice which may be held 
against him by his foreman or immediate superior. 
I never knew a case where the best man was not 
selected for promotion, and with all my experience I 
never heard a man’s appointment criticised by his fel- 
lows as being unjust to them.” 

To question six the same officer says: “ Ability will 
make itself felt. It is not customary to keep a record 
of the men showing eligibility for promotion. Their 
qualifications are recorded indelibly on the minds of 
their superior officers, who weigh their mistakes 
against their good deeds, their faults against their 
virtues, and decide accordingly. Ability is not a thing 
to be entered in a book. It needs no such record. 
. . - It is known by its works.” 

In some cases, what is known as the Brown System 
of “ Discipline by Record,’ which involves merit and 
demerit marks, is employed. ‘ But,” writes the gen- 
eral manager, “ obviously this record is of little value 
in determining an employee’s fitness for advancement 
to an official position, since a man may properly ob- 
serve all rules and perform many acts for the good of 
the company, yet be possessed of absolutely no ex- 
ecutive or administrative ability.” 

Again, there are shown to be companies in which 
advancement to any administrative office is a formal 
cabinet affair, a regular board being maintained for 
the consideration of all proposed promotions. In 
some corporations the vice-presidents, and in others 
even the president, must consider a man’s eligibility, 
and will promote him only after thorough examina- 
tion of everybody who has any knowledge of him. In 
one large corporation written report is required an- 
nually on every man in the service, as to his fitness 
for a better job, and the specific reasons pro and con. 
In the great majority of the companies replying there 
is evident a keen realization of the need for pro- 
moting the very best men, and these only; a clear 
disposition to get as far away as possible from the 
consideration of mere seniority, which, as the president 
of one company remarked, means simply the encour- 
agment of dead wood; and between the lines of all 
the answers may be plainly read the desire for some 
working system that shall eliminate uncertainty as to 
who is the best man. This recognition of a need has 
brought forth pioneers, as it always does, men and 
companies who are willing to attempt the solution of 
a vital problem even at the risk of a failure or two. 
The people who are doing this in the matter under 
consideration all aim at developing a reference system 
of employment, which shall be as well systematized 
and as readily available as any other reference de- 
partment; which shall represent the man in his every 
aspect — mental, moral, physical, social —to the end 


that no qualification which can by any chance con- ° 


tribute an element of advantage to the company shall 
fail of receiving its due consideration, and no defect 
be overlooked in footing up the sum total of his 
eligibility. I have been favored, as a separate matter, 
apart from these questions, with the printed outlines 
of systems which it is proposed to establish in several 
companies, which show how vast is the progress that 
is being made under present-day organization in the 
mechanism of management and operation; for nothing 
could be more searching or more sagaciously devised 
than the questions which, as a part of these employ- 
ment systems, are to be submitted to the employing 
officers in the effort to determine the precise weight 
and measure of the worth of every man, and the 
precise niche that every man will best fill. A perusal 
of them would make clear to ambitious young men 
that, if the prizes at the top nowadays are vast, mis- 
steps in the early stages of employment are perilous; 
that eternal vigilance is the price of more things than 
safety; and that being “on your job” is the surest 
way of getting into a better one. 

By some men who in their plans of management fol- 
low out to its extreme the policy of intensification, it 
has been maintained, flatly, that the man who is 
not fit for promotion had better be discharged. The 
managing head of a big department in one of the 
most progressive and most powerful corporations in 
America said to me the other day when this subject 
was broached: ‘ There is where I disagree with them. 
There are numberless men who, while they may not 
be qualified for a higher station, perform the duties 
of the places they hold in a manner beyond reproach, 
and are, as a matter of fact, invaluable in those 
positions by reason of their familiarity with the work 
and their absolute dependability. A system which 
advises the dismissal of such men from employment 
because they are not fitted by nature for more exacting 
positions would, in my judgment, deprive a business 
of a basic element which no business can afford to lose. 
Moreover, here is where the humane element enters. 
It is for men of this kind that the pension system 
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and kindred things are primarily devised. Fidelity in 
such men, and a sane realization of their limitations, 
are as deserving of their proportionate reward as the 
phenomenal powers which fit a man for elevation to 
management. And I believe that as time goes on, and 
the volume of industrial undertaking increases, a 
constantly higher value will be put upon what we are 
apt now to call, with some condescension born of 
excitement, “the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” But that is another story. 

With a single exception the answers to question 
seven, whether a greater amount of brains and ability 
is required in the subordinate positions in great cor- 
porations than in nominally higher positions under 
the old conditions, were in the affirmative. Sentences 
from a number of these answers, when combined into 
a paragraph, express forcibly the general judgment 
from the corporation point of view: 

“The ramitications of modern business, as conducted 
by the large corporations, are so many, so varied and 
extensive, that subordinate positions in such concerns 
are held, and necessarily so, by men of more than 
average ability. ... It is not unusual that the sub- 
ordinate in a large corporation has greater matters 
in charge than the head of the small corporation. .. . 
Business has been so thoroughly systematized that 
it takes, in the first place, a man of considerable 
capacity to grasp the system. Once he has grasped it, 
he has added a great deal to his knowledge, and has 
a broader grasp of business in a general way... . 
One of the economies resulting from combination was 
in eliminating some of the officials employed in sepa- 
rate companies, but there is undoubtedly a require- 
ment for men of greater experience and ability than 
was required by even higher nominal rank under the 
old condition. In the consolidation the men having 
the greatest ability in the constituent companies 
were selected for the leading positions in the con- 
solidation, which resulted in dropping from the ranks 
men that held considerable jobs in some of the con- 
stituent companies.” 

In the arraignment of corporations one of the many 
counts in the great indictment has been that in the 
development of so huge a machine the value of the 
individual has been lost, his personal qualifications as 
well as his identity merged in the mass, opportunity 
for distinction and field for personal accomplishment 
abolished; that a man’s incentive to big endeavor is 
now done away with, all effort as well as all result 
depersonalized. It is with this charge that question 
eight has to do. The answer in every case was a 
denial, and many of the individuals making a reply 
gave reasons for the faith that was in them. 

From these answers I have selected a few which 
fairly embody the philosophy and fact of the matter 
as it appears to men who, if the theory be correct, 
have been submerged, but who have, all of them, in 
the last ten years increased their income by as much 
in many cases as two thousand per cent., have greater 
interests in charge, and are working in the confidence 
that life holds still better things for them. 

(a) The need for distinctive ability and initiative 
has not been eliminated by perfection of organization 
und mechanism in the large corporations, but, on the 
contrary, has been increased in order to maintain that 
perfection of organization. Individuality counts for 
more to-day than ever before. No system has ever 
been devised, no machine invented, which will replace 
the genius and initiative of the individual. 

(b) Our business is not different from all others; 
distinctive ability, ingenuity, individual character- 
istics, always find a market; we never have sufficient 
of these qualities, but we have a system constantly 
trying to develop them and give opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

(c) Nothing has come about to eliminate the need 
for distinctive ability and initiative in the individual. 
This applies to all grades, and is encouraged by all 
thoughtful officers. 

(d) It has been the result of our experience that 
whereas organization seeks the systematic and unit 
operation of large forces, distinctive ability and in- 
itiative in the individual always place him above his 
fellows, to his ultimate and certain advantage. There 
is no exception to this rule. Competition being 
greater, the line is quickly drawn, and each man seeks 
his own level. 

(e) One of the first qualifications for a manager, 
superintendent or foreman is the ability to recognize 
ability in those under him and stimulate their in- 
itiative. Any concern where this is overlooked will 
be full of dry-rot. The ideal large corporation is the 
one that makes the best use of the brains in it. 

(f) Initiative and ability are rewarded in a much 
greater degree materially by the large corporation 
than they would have been under the old conditions. 

(g) Those who are actually possessed of ability 
and the power of initiative and are industrious 
and determined in their efforts invariably climb up in 
the scale of employment; and that is true, we believe, 
whether a man is in the employ of a small or a large 
combination. And it seems to me this will apply in 
all grades of employment. I think it is a general rule 
among corporations to observe in a measure a species 
of civil service, and the advancement of employees 
according to length of service and faithfulness and 
efficiency in their several pursuits. Yet we know by 
observation that men of superior ability and grasp of 
affairs necessarily forge ahead of their seniors with 
less ability. Justice to such men requires that this 
recognition of their superiority be made, and that at 
the same time such recognition necessarily best sub- 
serves the interest of the employer in placing in re- 
sponsible positions those persons of superior energy, 
capacity, and initiative. 

(h) The interests of the modern corporation are so 
great, so intertwined with other industries than its 
own, that a broader knowledge of general business is 
more necessary for success than of old. To obtain 
this, greater study and closer attention to work are 
required, and thus opportunities are presented to the 
individual for the display of both ability and in- 
itiative. 

(i) Instead of eliminating distinctive ability and 
initiative in the individual the large corporation 
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rather tends to foster both. Corporations depend for 
their success on doing well that which they may 
legitimately do, and a thing well done predicates 
ability on the part of the doer. A slip or a hitch 
anywhere down the line, from the guiding spirit to 
the humblest worker, affects the result, just as a weak 
link affects the chain, and it is in this need for workers 
that can do things well with brain or muscle that lies 
Ability’s opportunity. The very existence of the cor- 
poration depends on its being able to secure and to 
keep the best talent. The large corporation is the 
only place where ability is given a courteous, patient 
hearing, even if only as a matter of business. Out- 
side the corporation ability has to fight its own bat- 
tles,* and generally with an unsympathetic public. 
Within the corporation any one who can make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before is 
welcomed like a brother. 

These are the declarations of men who direct the 
uperation of thousands upon thousands of workmen, 
and who in these answers are, as a matter of fact, 
giving honest opinions about themselves and their own 
jobs and their own chances. 

In only one of the replies to question nine, as to 
the extent to which consolidation has reduced com- 
petition, is the belief expressed that competition has 
been reduced. The man expressing it, general manager 
of his company, says he has no means of judging the 
extent of the reduction. The general view is expressed 
in the following replies: 

(a) The feeling of personal loyalty to individual, 
independent companies often blinds their partisans 
both to weaknesses in the management and to real 
abuses. Where unification of control exists each com- 
pany has set before it, once a month or once a week, 
an array of cold, hard facts and figures, showing just 
what its fellows in the association are doing. The 
company showing the best results is held up as the 
pace-maker for all the other associated companies, and 
each subordinate company throughout the whole per- 
sonnel is stimulated to increased effort. Each one 
knows that it is a case of open competition into which 
the elements of sentiment, bluff, and noise do not 
enter, The corporation wants the best in brains, in in- 
dustry and ability; and those that expect reward 
know that they must come into daily, hourly com- 
petition with others working for the same end, where 
the efforts, methods, and results of each are calmly 
and judicially passed upon. 

(4) Each bedy strains every sinew to make a better 
proportionate showing than tthe other, and this in 
turn necessarily involves greater effort on the part of 
the various workers in each body. 

(c) Inasmuch as the combination of many com- 
panies under one management is usually effected for 
the definite purpose, among others, of a reduction in 
costs, it most frequently happens that internal com- 
petition under the combination is so great as if not 
greater than under the former conditions. This is 
due to the fact that standards are higher to the same 
degree that the judgment which determines those 
standards is better. ‘The judgment is better because 
inherently it is of higher degree through education 
and experience, and also because in the large cor- 
poration its opportunities for extension are increased. 

(d) The diminishment of competition is substantial- 
ly a myth, as every officer who has the interests of his 
company at heart determines upon making a_ sub- 
stantial record. He can only do this by producing 
results. He is not interested in the management of 
any other lines directly, while they may be under 
general control, because his record and his promotion 
depend particularly and substantially upon his own 
successful administration. For political and other 
purposes it is popular to talk about the elimination of 
competition; there are several kinds of competition; 
if destructive competition is desired, then I should 
say that this has been generally eliminated, but if 
the public desires useful and beneficial competition, 
then I should say that we are making advance in that 
direction. I do not understand that competition could 
justly continue when it is destructive, yet my im- 
pression in reading some of the press articles is that 
that is what is desired. The results of such com- 
petition where transportation was intimately inter- 
woven with the commercial fabric of the country 
tended to destruction not only of the competing com- 
panies’ own business, but also to an extent as far- 
reaching as the business interests of its patrons. 

Question ten in a way summarizes the whole mat- 





ter. It invoked replies commensurate with its im- 
portance. One manager of a large railroad corpora- 


tion says: 

(a) It would seem, and we are of the opinion, 
that consolidation does in some measure lessen the 
possibility of the employee’s demonstrating his in- 
dividual ability and securing recognition therefor, so 
far as reaching a higher rank of employment is con- 
cerned. In half a dozen railroad corporations operated 
separately there would be a larger opportunity for 
general managers, general superintendents, and chiefs 
of the various departments than there would be if 
these half-dozen roads were consolidated into a single 
system. So that upon the whole it seems to me com- 
bination lessens the number of men that may reach the 
higher positions in the conduct of such business. The 
number of employees, however, in subordinate posi- 
tions, it seems, will not be materially changed. While 
the openings are fewer in number for the higher 
positions, in the larger organizations they will com- 
mand the very highest class of men that will be de- 
veloped in the distinct organization. The rule of “ the 
survival of the fittest” applies with a diminished 
number of men in the higher positions. If we con- 
sider the welfare of the men. themselves filling the 
highest positions, and contend for the greatest good 
te the greatest number as the condition to be sought, 
it seems to me that the weight of reason would be 
against combination; but that reason, to my mind, is 
not a controlling one. The determining factor, on the 
contrary, should be which plan produces the greatest 
economy in the operation of the property and the 
more efficient service supplied the public; and from 
that point of view my conviction is that the combina- 
tion of railroads into a large system is justified and 
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ought to be encouraged. The greater number of dis- 
tinct railroads there are operating under distinct man- 
agements, the greater the inconvenience to the travel- 
ling public and the greater the delays incident. It 
seems to me the combination of the smaller railroads 
into larger systems is the necessary evolution of the 
economic method of transportation. 

(b) Within the bounds of our organization must be 
developed the men to fill all future places—otherwise 
we would fail to provide a continuance of successful 
business policy developed through years of study and 
experience. Therefore, a poor boy, or any boy, may 
reach any position within his capability, and will be 
paid $10,000 more willingly than $1Uu00 a year, but 
will receive neither unless he earns it. Business of 
to-day has outgrown favoritism, and the boy wins by 
merit and character alone. ‘There is more room at 
the top than ever. 

(c) I don’t think it has lessened it at all. Statistics 
show that fully ninety per cent. of those holding the 
responsible positions of the company have grown up 
from youths while in its employ. ‘The remaining ten 
per cent. have been drawn from the ranks. The civil 
service plan prevails throughout; many of our most 
valuable men of to-day were office-boys or day laborers 
ten or fifteen years ago. Our experience justifies the 
statement that most eflicient management results from 
the development of our own employees. 

(d) Consolidation has greatly increased the oppor- 
tunities for a good worker to secure recognition. In 
small plants it often happens that personal favorites 
or relatives are promoted over deserving employees. 
Favoritism in a large corporation is so destructive to 
all organization that it has to be eliminated. Large 
corporations pay higher salaries than small ones, 
Opportunities of men increase with the size of the 
corporation, just as they do with the size of the com- 
munity in which they work. Men are continually 
leaving small towns to go to larger ones for the sake 
of the opportunities afforded, and there is a tendency 
of able men to seek or to remain with big corporations 
for the same reason. 

(e) Individual ability, energy, and initiative are 
more quickly recognized than they ever were, and are 
rewarded accordingly. It is a principle with the —— 
company to always fill positions from the ranks, never 
going outside of the organization to fill a position 
when there is available material inside. (And this is 
almost invariably the case.) ‘The recognition and ad- 
vancement can be fairly said to be much greater than 
would have been possible under the old condition of 
affairs. In addition to this, the company is always on 
the lookout for young men of brains and potential 
ability to work up into good material, and it has 
trained many of them, both in the manufacturing and 
accounting department, who have demonstrated their 
ability to take and fill positions all over the world. 
A young man with proper spirit, energy, and capacity 
can make much more of himself, and in a material way 
get .much larger recognition, than would have been 
possible in the old days of smaller firms or corpora- 
tions. The entire organization of the company is con- 
ducted on a system formed on merit and ability; in 
such measure as tle individual possesses and demon- 
strates these is advancement continuous. Lacking 
them, no other influences can work to that end. 

(f) The employee has greater opportunity because 
the opportunity to use what he may present is greater, 
and there is now more capital back of him ready to 
carry on experiments that may be suggested. He is 
also helped by the keen competition between the dif- 
ferent plants, because the results are brought together 
under one management. 

(g) Consolidation has aided the advancement of the 
employee. Railroad business is more of a cabinet 
proposition than heretofore. Matters are more care- 
fully considered. Uniformity is more thoroughly es- 
tablished; standards are more in existence, and the 
practices are more uniform; therefore, there is not 
the variation by comparison between the various trans- 
portation companies that heretofore existed, and I 
think it is safe to assume that under the present con- 
dition there has been a very material improvement 
not only in the facilities furnished to the public, but 
also in what might be called continuous through serv- 
ice as well as uniform and regular service. The 
consolidation of railroads has improved them in every 
particular, and the practice certainly cannot be repre- 
hensible, as it is by this same method of consolidation 
that we to-day’ have so much continuous through 
service. Note, for example, the New York Central, 
which was composed of a number of different owner- 
ships at one time between Buffalo and New York. 
I think no one would want that condition restored. 
We have in our mechanical department night schools 
giving technical education to the men employed in that 
department. TI believe the personnel of railroads has 
materially improved in every particular, and with the 
policy pursued to-day it is more so than in the past; 
there is greater necessity for it, as the field is very 
much larger, and will continue to grow larger as 
transportation lines develop and the commercial busi- 
ness of the country increases. 

(h) Because of greater demand and larger oppor- 
tunities in a consolidation such as ours, the keener 
competition resulting therefrom, av well as from the 
increase in the number of individual workers, it nat- 
urally follows that promotion occurs more frequently, 
and a better chance is afforded to demonstrate in- 
dividual ability. Progress and ability are inter- 
changeably cause and effect. The operation of a large 
corporation, as heretofore suggested, must result in 
progress, and progress from its very nature precludes 
a long-continued influence of mere mediocrity, which 
was possible under the old condition so often founded 
on “live and let live” principles. Merit in perform- 
ances, and particularly initiative, is more necessary to 
advancement and meets with greater reward. As a 
matter of fact, the establishment of the open shop in 
our organization was wholly due to the necessity of 
giving full scope to individual effort in cases where 
labor organizations sought to destroy that very emula- 
tion so essential to progress. The result has already 
justified the large expenditure of time and money 
in effecting this end. 
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* said again: 

“T could easily row you to Mer- 
gellina, signora. I am not a bit 
tired.” 

She looked at him as he stood 
with his hand on the prow of the 
boat. His shirt sleeves were rolled up, showing his 
strong arms. There was something brave, something 
“safe ’—so she called it to herself—in his whole ap- 
pearance which had always appealed to her nature. 
How she longed at that moment to be quite at ease 
with him! Why would he not trust her complete- 
ly? Perhaps in her glance just then she showed 
her thought, her desire. Gaspare’s eyes fell before 
hers. 

“1 think I’ll take the tram,’ she said, “ un- 
less—” . 

She was still looking at him, longing for him to 
speak. But he said nothing. At that moment a 
fisherman ran down the steps from the village and 
came over the sand to greet them. 

“*Good-by, Gaspare,” she said. “Don’t 
wait, of course. Giovanni can row me 








QHEN Hermione got out of the 
23 boat in the little harbor of the 
village on the mainland Gaspare 
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“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD,’ ““BARBARY SHEEP,’ ETC. 


“Si, signora! A moment, signora!” 


Quickly he signed to a boy who was standing close 
by, watching them. The boy ran down to the boat. 
Fabiano spoke to him in dialect. He got into the 


boat, while Fabiano jumped ashore. 
-““Signora, I am ready. We go this way.” 
They walked along together. 


Fabiano was as frank and simple as a child and 


began at once to talk. Hermione was glad of that; 


still more glad that he talked of himself, his family, 


the life and affairs of a boatman. She listened sym- 
pathetically, occasionally putting in a word, till sud- 
denly Fabiano said: 

“Antonio Bernari will be out to-day. I suppose you 
know that, signora?” 

“Antonio Bernari! Who is he? I never heard of 
him.” 

Fabiano looked surprised. 


“ But he is Ruifo’s patrigno. He is the husband of 


Maddalena.” 

Hermione stood still on the pavement. She did 
not know why for a moment. Her mind seemed to 
need a motionless body in which to work. It was 
surely groping after something, eagerly, feverishly, 
yet blindly. 


Maurice had said that. She could hear his voice 
saying it. 

*T’m ‘rested now.” 

She was speaking to Fabiano. They were walking 
on again among the chattering people. They had 
come to the wooden station where the tram lines 
converge. 

“Is it this way?” 

“Si, signora, quite near the grotto. Take care, 
signora.” 

* It’s all right. Thank you.” 

They had crossed now and were walking up the 
street that leads directly to the tunnel, whose mouth 
confronted them in the distance. Hermione felt as if 
they were going to enter it, were going to walk down 
it to that great darkness which seemed to wait for 
her, to beckon her. But presently Fabiano turned to 
the right, and they came into a street leading up 
the hill and stopped almost immediately before a tall 
house. 

* Antonio and Maddalena live here, signora.” 

“And Ruffo,” she said, as if correcting him. 

“Ruffo! Si, signora, of course.” 

Hermione looked at the house. It was evidently 
let out in rooms to people who were comparatively 
poor; not very poor, not in any destitution, 
but who made a modest livelihood and could 
pay their fourteen or fifteen lire a month for 





back.” 

The fisherman smiled, but Gaspare said: 

“T can come for you, signora. You will not 
be very long, will you? You will be back for 
eolazione ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I suppose so.” 

“T will come for you, signora.” 

Again she looked at him and felt his deep 
loyalty to her, his strong and almost doglike 
affection. And, feeling them, she was seized 
once more by fear. The thing Gaspare hid 
from her must be something terrible. 

“Thank you, Gaspare.” 

“A rivederci, signora.” 

Was there not a sound of pleading in his 
voice, a longing to retain her? She would 
not heed it. But she gave him a very gentle 
look as she turned to walk up the hill. 

At the top, by the Trattoria del Giardinetto, 
the tram bell sounded. She lifted her head 
mechanically. A moment later she was rush- 
ing down toward Naples. Before the tram 
reached the harbor of Mergellina, on the hill 
opposite the Donn’ Anna, Hermione got out. 
Something within her desired delay; there was 
plenty of time. She would walk a little way 
among the lively people who were streaming 
to the Stabilimenti to have their morning dip. 

The harbor and its environs looked immense- 
ly gay in the brilliant sunshine. Life was at 
play here even at its busiest. The very 
workers sapg as if their work were play. 
Boats went in and out on the water. Children 
paddled in the shallow sea, pushing hand-nets 
along the sand. From the rocks boys were 
bathing. Their shouts travelled to the road 
where the fishermen were talking with in- 
tensity, as they leaned against the wall hot 
with the splendid: sun. 

Hermione looked for Ruffo’s face among all 
these sun-browned faces, for his bright eyes 
among all the sparkling eyes of these children 
of the sea. 

But ‘she could not see him. She walked 
along the wall slowly. 

* Ruffo—Ruffo—Ruffo!” 








a lodging. She divined by its aspect that 
every room was occupied, for the building 
teemed with life and echoed with the sound 
of calling, or screaming, voices. The inhabit- 
ants were surely all of them in a flurry of 
furious activity. Children were playing be- 
fore and upon the doorstep, which was flanked 
by an open shop, whose interior revealed with 
a blatant sincerity a rummage of mysterious 
edibles—fruit, vegetables, strings of strange 
objects that looked poisonous, fungi and other 
delights. Above, from several windows, women 
leaned out, talking violently to each other. 
Two were holding babies, who testified their 
new-born sense of life by screaming shrilly. 
Across other window spaces heads passed to 
and fro, denoting the continuous movement 
of those within. People in the street called 
to people in the house, and the latter shouted 
in answer, with that absolute lack of self- 
consciousness and disregard of the opinions of 
others which is the hall-mark of the true 
Neapolitan. From the corner came the rum- 
ble and the bell-notes of the trams going to 
and coming from the tunnel that leads to 
Fuorigrotta. And from every direction rose 
the vehement street calls of ambulant venders 
of the necessaries of Neapolitan life. 

“ Ruffo lives here!” said Hermione. 

She could hardly believe it. So unsuitable 
seemed such a dwelling to that bright-eyed 
child of the sea, whom she had always seen 
surrounded by the wide airs and the waters. 

“Si, signora. They are on the third floor. 
Shall I take you up?” 

Hermione hesitated. 
alone? 

“Please show me the way,’ 
ciding. 

Fabiana preceded her up a dirty stone stair- 
case, dark and full of noises, till they came to 
the third floor. 

“Tt is here, signora!” 

He knocked loudly on a door. It was 
opened very quickly, as if by some one who 
was on the watch, expectant of an arrival. 


Should she go up 


’ 


she said, de- 








She was summoning him with her mind. 

Perhaps he was among those bathing boys. 
She looked across the harbor to the rocks and 
saw the brown body of one shoot through the 
shining air and disappear with a splash into 
the sea. 

Perhaps that boy was he—how far away from her 
loneliness, her sadness, and her dread! 

She began to despair of finding him. 

“Barca! Barca!” 

She had reached the steps now near the Savoy 
Hotel. A happy-looking boatman, with hazel eyes 
and a sensitive mouth, hailed her from the water. 
It was Fabiano Lari, to whom Artois had once spoken, 
waiting for custom in his boat, the Stella del Mare. 

Hermione was attracted to the man, as Artois had 
been, and she resolved to find out from him, if 
possible, where Ruffo’s mother lived. She went down 
the steps. The man immediately brought his boat 
right in. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t want the boat.” 

Fabiano looked a little disappointed. 

“T am looking for some one who lives here—a 
Sicilian boy called Ruffo.” 

“ Ruffo Scearla, signora? The Sicilian?” 

“That must be he. Do you know him?” 

“Si, signora, I know Ruffo very well. He was 
here this morning. But I don’t know where he is 
now.” He looked round. ‘“ He may have gone home, 
signora. 

“Do you know where he lives?” 

“Si, signora. It is near where I live. It’s near 
the grotto.” 

“Could you possibly leave your boat and take me 
there?” 


“She knew. Ruffo had told her” 


Fabiano paused beside her. 

“ Signora,” he said, staring at her in surprise, “ are 
you tired? Are you not well?” 

“I’m quite well. But wait a minute. Yes, I do 
want to rest for a minute.” 

She dared not move lest she should interfere with 
that mental search. Fabiano’s words had sent her 
mind sharply to Sicily. 

Maddalena! 

She was sure she had known, or heard of, some 
girl in Sicily called Maddalena—some girl or some 
woman. She thought of the servant in the Casa del 
Prete, Lucrezia. Had she any sister, any relation 
called Maddalena? Or had Gaspare— 

Suddenly Hermione seemed to be on the little ter- 
race above the ravine with Maurice and Artois. She 
seemed to feel the heat of noon in summer. Gaspare 
was there, too. She saw his sullen face. She saw him 
looking ugly. She heard him say: 

“ Salvatore and Maddalena, signora.” 

Why had he said that? In answer to what question? 

And then in a flash she remembered everything. It 
was she who had spoken first. She had asked him 
who lived in the House of Sirens. 

“ Salvatore and Maddalena.” 

And afterward—Maurice had said something. Her 
mind went in search, seized its prey. ; 

“They’re quite friends of ours. We saw them at 
the fair only yesterday.” 
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“ Chi @?” cried a female voice. 

And almost simultaneously a woman ap- 
peared with eyes that stared in inquiry. 

By these eyes, their shape, and the long 
level brows above them, Hermione knew that 
this woman must be Ruffo’s mother. 

“Good morning, Donna Maddalena,” said Fabiano, 
heartily. 

“Good morning,” said the woman, directing her eyes 
with a strange and pertinacious scrutiny to Hermione, 
who stood behind him. “I thought perhaps it was—” 

She stopped. Behind, in the doorway, appeared the 
head of a young woman, covered with blue-black hair, 
then the questioning face of an old woman with a skin 
like yellow parchment. 

“Don Antonio?” 

She nodded, keeping her long Arab eyes on Her- 
mione. 

“No. Are you expecting him so early?” 

“He may come at any time. Chi lo sa?” 

She shrugged her broad, graceless shoulders. 

“It isn’t he! It isn’t Antonio!” bleated a pale 
and disappointed voice, with a peculiarly irritating 
timbre. 

It was the voice of the old woman, who now darted 
over Maddalena Bernari’s shoulder a hostile glance at 
Hermione. 

“Madonna Santissima!” baaed the woman with the 
blue-black hair. 

“ Perhaps he will not be let out to-day!” 

The old woman began to cry feebly, yet angrily. 

“Courage, Madre Teresa!” said Fabiano. ‘ Anto- 


nio will be here to-day for a certainty. Every one 
knows it. His friends ’”’—he raised a big brown hand 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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HE origin of the Mound-Builder is 
still a mystery. He is purely pre- 
historic. So far the study of his 
remains, shown by examination of 
the burial mounds, tumuli, and vil- 
lage sites, cannot intelligently place 
him with any known race. How- 
ever, this primitive denizen of the 
“wilds has left abundant testimony 
of his existence in the fertile river valleys of Ohio. 
For in almost all of the valleys of the river courses 
can be found the mounds, earthworks, and villages 
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In collating the animal refuse it was found that 
thirty-five per cent. of the bones removed from the 
pits of this village site were those of Virginia deer. 
It was further found by an examination of the fifty 
deer skulls procured that only two skulls, or four 
per cent., were female, showing that aboriginal man 
protected the female deer. ‘Ihe remaining ninety- 
six per cent. were male. Of these seventy-four per 
cent. were killed during the fall and winter, while the 
remainder, twenty-two per cent., were killed during the 
spring and early summer months. Other bones have 
been identified as those of the raccoon, black bear, 

box-turtle, Indian dog, 
ground - hog, wildcat, 











gray fox, gray wolf, 
mink, opossum, beaver, 
rabbit, muskrat, otter, 
mountain- lion, skunk 
wild turkey, wild goose, 
bald eagle, trumpeter 
swan, great horned owl, 
and barred owl. 

Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the animal 
remains is that of the 
Indian dog. We know 
that dogs were domesti- 
cated by man long be- 
fore the earliest records 
ot history, their remains 
being found associated 
with the rude imple- 
ments of the ancient 
lake and cave dwellers 
of Europe. The remains 
of the dog found in the 
village site are much ot 
the size and proportion 
of the bull-terrier, a 
breed which has been lo- 








Digging up the Skeletons with Hand-Trowels 


of these people. One of the most interesting of these 
village sites is in the Paint Creek valley, not far from 
the small borough of Bourneville, Ross County, Ohio, 
and known as the Baum prehistoric village site. Here 
the valley is quite wide, in some places being two or 
more miles in width, and is drained by Paint Creek, 
a stream of irregular turbulence which in certain 
portions of the year overflows the greater portion of 
this valley. Spruce Hill, with its steep slopes covered 
with a dense forest, wild and rugged as in the days of 
the ‘Mound-Builder, towers above the surrounding 
hills on either side; and on the top of this hill can be 
traced a stone wall encircling more than one nundred 
acres of land, evidently once used as a place of refuge. 
Near the toot of this hill was an extensive habitation 
of the Mound-Builders. 

For almost a century mounds and earthworks have 
been examined, and the mortuary customs of the 
Mound-Builders studied, and the daily home life of 
this people has been brought to light by an examina- 
tion of their villages. Foot by foot the old habita- 
tion near Bourneville has been carefully explored 
by the aid of the vick, spade, and small hand-trowel. 
One page at least of the history of the past has been 
revealed. Here, in this pit, there deep down in the 
clay, and here again in sight of this teepee, are ‘the 
several pages of the book that has been revealed; and 
the janguage of this book 1s that of the bones, stones, 
and ashes uncovered. 

Near the centre of the ‘village is situated a large 
flat-topped mound, around which, upon al! sides, are 
traces of former habitations. The ploughed ground 
is strewn with fragments of pottery, intermingled 
with mussel shells, pitted stones, shell disks, arrow- 
heads, perforated stone gorgets, and a large quantity 
of chipped fiint. These are the surface indications. 
Ten or twelve inches under the surface were found 
traces of domiciles showing fireplaces, refuse pits, and 
burial grounds: In savage life the one great problem 
is “the never-ending quest for food”; and here in 
these refuse pits are found bones of the animals, birds, 
and fishes that were used for food. The larger bones 
of the deer, bear, and elk were broken, for the extrac- 
tion of the marrow, and most of the broken bones 
were then used tor implements and ornaments. In 
these pits were also found charred corn and beans, 
showing that these people were agriculturists as well 
as hunters. There were also found hickory-nuts, 
walnuts, butternuts, chestnuts, acorns, hazelnuts, and 
seeds of the wild plum, grape, and papaw. Life was, 
with this primitive man, as it is still with most 
savages, alternate feasting and fasting. 


cated in the village sites 
of Texas and the old 
pueblos. Abundant evi- 
dence was found showing 
the form of the lodge or teepee. This was usually made 
of limbs of small trees from two to five inches in di- 
ameter, set in the ground. The wood has long since dis- 
appeared, but has left a perfect mould in the earth of 
the timbers used in the construction of the little 
home. Some of these domiciles were circular, others 
were square, and usually from eight to nine feet in 
diameter. In the centre of this little hut was the 
fireplace, and just outside of the teepee were the 
refuse pits, which are very abundant. Near by is the 
burying-ground—perhaps for the family or elan, for 
it has been discovered that the Mound-Builders lived 
in small clans, two or three teepees being placed close 
together. The same burying-ground and refuse pits 
no doubt served for the entire family or clan. 

















Sorting the Contents of a Refuse Pit 


The refuse pits are circular excavations from three 
to four feet in diameter, and from four to seven feet 
deep. Most of these pits are bell-shaped, having a 
greater diameter at the bottom, though a few have 
been found that have the same diameter all through. 
In them are found animal bones, broken pottery, 
implements, and ashes. These pits are, in a number 
of cases, in close proximity: some are only a few inches 
apart, while others are separated by several feet. 

In considering the daily life of the various clans 
that made up this village, one would infer from the 







































































































great quantity of broken pottery found in the refuse 
pits that the people were all versed in making pots 
and jars. 

Arrowheads made of bone are numerous and vary 
greatly in size. They also vary in length from three- 
fourths of an inch to four inches, and are usually 
made of the tips of the deer horn. The horn tips 
must have been universally employed, as the exca- 
vators have never been able to find a deer horn from 
which all the extreme points had not been removed. A 
number of arrow points were made of stone, the 


triangular form being. the most abundant. These 
were made of flint obtained from Flint Ridge, which 
is upward of seventy miles distant. A few spear- 


heads ranging in length from four to six inches were 
unearthed, also of Flint Ridge material. Knives, 
chipped from large flint cores, were also numerous 
Beads made of bone and shell are more abundant 
than any other ornament found in the village. They 
are present everywhere, in the refuse pits, in the 
ground surrounding the teepees as well as within it, 
and especially in the graves. Upwards of ten thou- 
sand beads have been found in this village. ‘ 
The burial grounds are practically the same for 
each clan, differing enly in the number of implements 

















Bodies from the Burial Pit 


and ornaments that were placed with the dead. Some 
clans interred pottery with their dead; this was 
usually deposited at the head of the body, and the 
vessel frequently contained either a spoon made ot 
shell or bone or one of the beautifully decorated 
awls. The beads and ornaments of various kinds were 
mostly bestowed upon the children. From around the 
neck of a child of eight years, more than one thousand 
beads made of bone, shell, and pearl were taken. 
From about the neck and waist of another child 
were taken large pendants made from ocean shells; 
again from another child, the canine teeth of the bear 
and elk, perforated at one end for attachment. 

Very few ornaments have been found upon adults, 
but in some cases awls, spear and arrow points, 
knives, celts, pipes, and hammer stones were placed in 
the grave with them. There was no uniformity as to 
the manner cr relative position in which the bodies 
were placed. At one time eight skeletons were ex- 
posed to view simultaneously. None of the skeletons 
taken from this village site during the explorations 
grants any evidence that these early people were any 
larger in size than the people of the present genera 
tion. Several skeletons were found that measured six 
feet in length, but such were quite rare; while the 
average length of an adult skeleton was five feet 
five and one-half inches. The age of aboriginal man 
at the time of his death, as is indicated by the burials 
investigated, varied greatly in different clans. in 
some clans the mortality of children would be twenty 
to twenty-five per cent., while in others it would reach 
seventy per cent. Out of 125 skeletons removed from 
this village, only one showed a diseased foot, and one 
revealed that the bones of the wrist and hand had been 
injured in some way. Only two presented broken 
collar-bones, and only one an injured rib, while eleven 
others disclosed a diseased condition of the tibia, which 
is the bone most liable to disease and injury. 

What light is thrown upon one brief period of the 
past by this study of the daily life of these Mound- 
Builders! It testifies that they were agriculturists 
as well as hunters; that they lived in famity groups or 
clans; that each clan was versed in the manufacture 
of pottery, implements, and ornaments; that they had 
a domestic dog, whose remains at various localities 
an be traced in a southwestern direction even into 
Mexico; and that these people, moreover, had com- 
munication with the world beyond their own habitation. 


















































A Jar found beside a Skeleton 


Shell Gorgets worn as Ornaments 
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Awls, Needles, and perforated Elk Teeth 


The Evolution of a Fish-hook 











THE PROPHECY DELIVERED BY AN ANCIENT ORACLE 
By Howard Schenck Mott 














NOFA UT of the gloom | and the anxiety 
LESSEN succeeding a terrible panic comes a 
WE, SQV) seeming paradox. For six months 
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the stock - market has been rising. 
The carping critic says that the ad- 
vance is another specimen of the 








O; handiwork of high finance; that 
nothing but manipulation of the 


grossest kind could put the market 

up while business conditions steadily grew worse; that 
the daring effrontery of the speculators for the rise 
, Who ignored the depression in industry and trade would 
be visited with condign punishment. Last year the 
same eritie saw in the violent decline in stocks only 
just retribution for the “ big men” who had put prices 
up. in whieh opinion no doubt some soundness resides. 
The anthropomorphic conception of the forees making 
stock prices is one that is entertained chiefly by the 
uninformed. It lends color and dramatic interest to 
the story of the stoeck-market, and consequently is very 
popular. But the man who makes his investment or 
conducts his speculation strictly and solely in accord- 
ance with that conception, will have left to him only 
the scanty consolation of finding that he is always 
wrong. 

For some weeks probably no phase of the financial 
situation has attracted more attention than the steady 
advance in stock prices. By those who have open minds 
the question asked is, What does it mean? The thing 
that is understood by the average investor or specu- 
lator is that prices advance as corporate earnings in- 
crease. But corporate earnings have been decreasing 
ever since the panic, particularly railroad earnings, 
and still security prices have advanced. The ordinary 
investor or speculator is apt to leave out of considera- 
tion some very important element that helps to make 
up a sound judgment, such, for example, as the funda- 
mental importance of prevailing interest rates and the 
supply of capital on industry, finance, and stock prices. 
At certain times this influence is far more important 
than all other faetors combined. If its adverse in- 
fluence be sulliciently intense it will overpower the 
effect of good corporate earnings, and, conversely, if 
its favorable iniluence be sufficiently extensive, it will 
render of little poteney the fact that corporate earn- 
ings temporarily decline. 

It is another case of the old story that the ma- 
jority of people are “ addicted to the obvious.” In the 
latter part of 1906, and the early part of 1907, most 
people failed to see why security prices should decline. 
Corporate earnings were then increasing at an un- 
precedented rate, and prosperity was at high tide. 
Was it not plain that steck prices must advance, with 


profits inereasing and dividends being raised? The 
fact that inereasing earnings meant that business 
activity absorbed larger and larger amounts of the 
floating supply of eapital, drawing finally upon the 
capital invested in securities to feed its voracious ap- 
petite, was overlooked. So also was the fact that the 


high interest rates caused by the incessant demands 
on the supply of eapital made securities which yielded 
comparatively low income returns unprofitable invest- 
ments, 

The number of people who had embarked in 
enterprises depending upon borrowed capital and who 
did not see the storm warnings was appalling. The 
few who understood and appreciated the significance 
of the storm warnings sold their securities. The 
shrewder element among the speculative fraternity also 
toresaw what would happen and made a “ bear” cam- 
paign in the stock-market. The competent speculator 


is never addicted to the obvious; he distrusts it and 
locks farther into the future. 
Again, during the past six months average specu- 


lative opinion regarding security prices has been “ bear- 
ish” in the extreme. ‘The railroad companies have 
been suffering from both shrinking traffic and shrink- 
ing profits, and many of the industrial companies have 
shut down their plants or curtailed their production 
and thrown their men out of employment. All of 
these facts have appealed to many people as incon- 
trovertible reasons why stock prices should not ad- 
vance. When stock prices did advance, however, few 
people believed that the movement had any reasonable 
explanation other than that of mere gambling by specu- 
lative interes‘s. Average newspaper gossip about the 
stock-market rang the changes to the same tune. The 
net result was that the stock-market appeared to be 
more than ever the well-spring of lies and a false 
prophet. In Wall Street, its own country, it was 
usually a prophet without honor. 

Singularly enough, however, experience shows that 
the stock-market in the long run tells the truth. The 
temporary or sporadic movements in prices on the 
Stock Exchange may be, and often are, made without 
being based upon the conditions that ultimately de- 
termine values. To this extent price movements are 
dependent almost solely upon the personal element. 
Yet the broad fact remains that if a movement in prices 
be undertaken, no matter by whom, through mistaken 
judgment of the conditions that shape values, it is 
doomed to failure and its adherents to heavy loss. 
Any speculative movement in stock prices must be 
based not upon present, but upon future values: there 
would be nothing to speculate on if prices must al- 
Ways represent present values. When, therefore, a 
movement in prices oceurs, either way, pronounced and 
sustained over a long period of time, it may be taken 
for granted that it represents a true reading of future 
values. And it makes not the slightest difference 
whether the movement shall be undertaken by one group 
of capitalists or another. Those who are right in their 
judgment of ultimate future values will find profit, 
and those who are wrong will sustain loss. An ex- 
tensive and long-continued movement in prices must 
he considered of suflicient importance to be taken 
cognizance of, by itself, as a financial event. 

If the decline in prices last year portended a very 
substantial change in the fundamental conditions that 
determine values—as it certainly did—is it not by 
this time entirely probable that the rising market of 
the first half of 1908 portends another change in those 
conditions? In plain language, if last year’s decline 
foretold depression, does not this year’s advance fore- 
cast prosperity? These are the questions that may be 
asked by the merchant and manufacturer, if they 
realize that the stock-market is, to a certain extent, 
an automatic gauge of future conditions—a sort of 
forecasting bureau of financial and industrial weather. 

Confining the question still to the boundaries of the 
Stock Exchange, it is perfectly safe to say now that 
the decline in prices which culminated in October and 
November last carried prices, through forced selling, 
far below their intrinsic values at that time or since. 
That being the ease, recovery was sure to ensue, no 
matter who should be most instrumental in bringing 
it about. Last fall the ultimate effect of the panic 
upon trade was uncertain, and stock-market prices dis- 
counted every disaster that could be imagined. Some 
of the disasters, ot course, failed to materialize. But 
discounting the future, correctly or incorrectly, is the 
business of any speculative market. If the disecount- 


ing in one direction is incorrect it cannot last long in 
that direction. A feature of the market since October 
has been that practically every stock the dividend 
on which was reduced or passed altogether saw its 
lowest prices before such action on the dividend was 
taken. This constitutes another apparent vagary of 
the stock-market that the average investor fails to 
understand. He cannot see why a stock that pays 
no dividend should be worth more than when it paid 
a dividend. But the fact represents again merely the 
tendency of speculation to anticipate the future. This 
tendency has been well described as “the anteriority 
of stock prices to conditions.” ; 

Considering the stock-market only as the automatic 
registering dial of prospects, the upward swing in 
prices from December, 1907, well into January, 1908, 
in view of its brief duration can hardly be said to be 
significant of anything except relief from extreme 
tension in the money-market, and the mere gleam of 
hope which that fact cast on the future of. values. 
The reaction during February represented recognition 
of the severity and possible long continuance of de- 
pression. By March a few daring spirits entertain- 
ing the opinion that, .after all, depression might be 
short-lived began to discount the future by buying 
stocks and even “ manipulating ” them to higher prices. 
Mr. Harriman is generally credited with being the 
Moses who led Israel out of the Wilderness on this 
oceasion, and with still maintaining the opinion as to 
future values that presumably induced him to take 
such an initiative. From an economic point of view, 
however, it is utterly immaterial whether Mr. Harri- 
man and his associates or other interests were most 
instrumental in producing the important movement in 
prices that has occurred. It is necessary to know only 
that such a movement shall be successful by being ulti- 
inately justified by conditions. 

Probably actual improvement in business was longer 
in coming than the so-called “big men” expected. 
Nevertheless, it may be freely admitted now that trade 
is reviving from the most intense phases of depression. 
Bank clearings show it, the iron and steel trade bears 
witness to it, the decrease in the number of idle cars 
on the railroads indicates it, and the decline in the 
number of failures during June confirms it. In some 
measure, therefore, the advance in stock prices already 
finds natural justification. Furthermore, the excellent 
crop prospects hold forth a promise of substantial re- 
covery in railroad traffic and earnings. In view of the 
probability which these facts affirm, that present cor- 
porate dividends can be maintained and those that 
have been passed can be resumed, and comparing prices 
and income yields with prevailing .rates for the use 
of money, it is evident that early this year stock prices 
were too low. 

From the beginnings of stock-markets down to the 
present time the larger movements in prices, up or 
down, have been prophetic of prosperity or adversity. 
Whether stock prices on the recent advance have al- 
ready discounted the increased values likely to be 
derived: in the near future from improvement in busi- 
ness is a question that must be decided by each in- 
terested individual. To the business man the recovery 
in the stock-market may properly be taken as an 
augury of good times ahead. Perhaps a certain apart- 
ness from momentary considerations is required to 
look upon the stock-market as an almost infallible 
guide to the future; but, if that state of mind shall 
be attained, probably it will be found that that ancient 
oracle has spoken, and that the prophecy it delivers 
is good. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


‘W-YORKERS who have visited London 
| luring the past two years have had an 
MW illuminating experience. The fact that 
they may not have been conscious of it 
merely emphasizes its significance. Ever 

PSS} since the spring of 1906 an official Par- 
liamentary committee has sat to inquire into the 
conduct of the London police. One knows the phe- 
nomena that accompany such inquiries in New York, 
the sudden rush for cover on the part of sergeants and 
inspectors, the uneasiness of political bosses, and the 
crescendo of popular excitement. In London there has 
been nothing of all this. People were interested in the 
inquiry when it first opened. For two or three weeks 
the papers published full reports of the proceedings. 
Then when it was seen that there was nothing sensa- 
tional to be divulged, the interest fell off and = soon 
Vanished completely. For the last eighteen months 
the man in the street has absolutely dismissed the 
subject from his mind. When a paragraph appeared 
recently announcing the end of the labors of the com- 
mittee, it read like a message from prehistoric times, so 
wholly had the mere fact of the committee’s existence 
dropped from the public consciousness, 

The committee was appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of the police in dealing with cases of drunken- 
ness, disorder, and solicitation in the streets. Every 
man and woman who had a grievance against the police 
was invited to forward a statement of his or her ease. 
There are some 17,000 policemen in the London district. 
They are charged with the duty of looking after over 
seven million people. They make on an average just 
under 120,000 arrests a vear. The materials therefore 
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By Sydney Brooks 


are ample for the production of complaints. Yet from 
first to last the committee received only three hundred 
complaints, and of these only ninety-nine contained 
charges of misconduct of varying degrees of gravity 
more or less definitely formulated against members 
of the foree. Nineteen of these came within the terms 
of reference and were exhaustively examined. The 
committee’s report amounts to a careful and dispassion- 
ate vindication of the force. 

The matter on which publie interest chiefly fastened 
was the conduct of the police in regard to disreputable 
women. This is always a very difficult and delicate 
matter, but I do not think there will be any dissent 
from the ecommittee’s findings that “in their treat- 
ment of cases of solicitation by women, the police exer- 
cise their powers with adequate zeal and activity, and 
at the same time with a remarkably high degree of 
intelligence, caution, and gentleness.” The main diffi- 
culty, says the report, in enforcing the law on this 
question is caused by the over-sensitiveness and im- 
patience of the public whenever there seems ground, 
however slight, for alleging that there has been a mis- 
take in arresting a woman on a charge of solicitation. 
The proceedings in the London police courts are widely 
reported in the newspapers, and if a magistrate refuses 
to convict in one of these solicitation cases a wave of 
indignation at times passes through the community, 
and not only the particular constable who effected the 
arrest, but the police as a whole find themselves sud- 
denly the object of public censure in the press, in 
society, and even in Parliament. It was one of these 
cases that led to the appointment of the committee. 

On another and cognate point the report of the com- 
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mittee is emphatic: ‘“‘ We have come to the conclusion 
that there is no ground for believing that there has 
existed, or that there at present exists, any wide-spread 
and systematic bribery of the police by women of the 
town in any part of London, and though we cannot 
believe that isolated instances of constables having 
received money gifts from women have never occurred, 
we believe that they have been and are very infre- 
quent.” 

You cannot of course guarantee the efficiency, good 
sense, and integrity of every member of a body of 
17,000 men. Isolated cases of misbehavior there must 
always be. But the cheeks on misconduct are many 
and in most cases effective. Every inducement is held 
out to a policeman to behave with civility. The 
committee only endorsed every Londoner’s own observa- 
tion when they found, first, that wanton arrests were 
extremely rare, and, secondly, that needless roughness 
in taking the arrested man to the police station was 
also practically unknown. In the majority of cases 
in which the police have to interfere their words of 
caution do away with the necessity for further action, 
and “the prudent and well-timed activity of the con- 
stable thus prevents the commission of an actual 
offence.” 

On‘ the whole the committee have been able to furnish 
the police with a certificate of good character. The 
total number of men found guilty of misconduct was 
nine, of whom one only, a sergeant, was of a rank 
above that of ordinary constable. Londoners have al- 
ways been proud of their police, but with what justice 
they themselves were not aware until the appearance 
of this report, 
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A Spirit in Prison 


(Continued from page 26.) 
significantly—* his friends have managed 
ell for him.” 

@ «sit sit It is true!” said the black- 
haired woman, nodding her large head 
and gesticulating toward Madre Teresa. 
“He will be here to-day. Antonio will 
be here.” 

They all stared at Hermione, suddenly 


ee 


forgetting their personal and_ private 
affairs. 
“Donna Maddalena,’ said Fabiano, 


“here is a signora who.knows Ruffo. 1 
met her at the Mergellina, and she asked 
me to show her the way here.” 

“Ruffo is out,” said Maddalena, always 
keeping her eyes om Hermione. 

‘May I come in and speak to you 
said Hermione. 

Maddalena looked doubtful, yet curious. 

“My son is in the sea, signora. He is 
bathing at the Marina. 

Hermione thought of the brown body 
she had seen falling through the shining 
air, of the gay splash as it entered the 
water. 

“T know your son so well that I should 
like to know his mother,” she said. 

Fabiano by this time had moved aside, 
and the two women were confronting each 
other in the doorway. Behind Maddalena 
the two other women stared and listened 
with all their might, giving their whole 
attention to this unexpected scene. 

“Are you the signora of the island?” 
asked Maddalena. 

ea, Logm.? 

“Let the signora in, Donna Madda- 
lena,” said Fabiano. “She is tired and 
wants to rest.” 

Without saying anything Maddalena 
moved her broad body from the doorway, 
leaving enough space for Hermione to 
enter. 

“Thank you,” said Hermione to Fa- 
biano, giving him a couple of lire, 
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“Grazie, signora. I will wait down- 
stairs to take you back.” 

He went off before she had time to tell 
him that was not necessary. 

Hermione walked into Ruffo’s home. 

There were two rooms, one opening into 
the other. The latter was a kitchen, the 
former the sleeping-room. Hermione 
looked quickly round it, and her eyes fell 
at once upon a large green parrot, which 
was sitting at the end of the board on 
which, supported by trestles of iron, the 
huge bed of Maddalena and her husband 
was laid. At present this bed was rolled 
up, and in consequence towered to a con- 
siderable height. The parrot looked at 
Hermione coldly, with round, observant 
eyes, whose pupils kept contracting and 
expanding with a monotonous regularity. 
She felt as if it had a soul that was 
frigidly ironic. .Its pertinacious glance 
chilled and repelled her, and she fancied 
it was reflected in the faces of the women 
round her. 

“Can I speak to you alone for a few 
minutes?” she asked Maddalena. 

Maddalena turned to the two women 
and spoke to them loudly in dialect. They 
replied. The old woman spoke at great 
length. She seemed always angry and al- 
ways upon the verge of tears. Over her 
shoulders she wore a black shawl, and as 
she talked she kept fidgeting with it, 
pulling it first to one side, then to the 
other, or dragging at it with her thin 
and crooked yellow fingers. The parrot 
watched her steadily. Her hideous voice 
played upon Hermione’s nerves till they 
felt raw. At length, looking back as she 
walked, with bloodshot eyes, she went 
into the kitchen, followed by the young 
woman. They began talking together in 
sibilant whispers, like people conspiring. 

After a moment of apparent hesitation 
Maddalena gave her visitor a chair. 

“Thank you,” Hermione said, taking it. 
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She looked round the room again. It 
was clean and well kept, but humbly 
furnished. Ruffo’s bed was rolled up in 
a corner. On the walls were some shields 
of post-cards and photographs, such as 
the poor Italians love, deftly enough ar- 
ranged and fastened together by some 
mysterious not apparent means. Many 
of the post-eards were American. Near 
two small flags, American and Italian, 
fastened crosswise above the head of the 
big bed, was a portrait of Maria Ad- 
dolorata, under which burned a_ tiny 


light. A palm, blessed, and fashioned 
like a dagger with a cross for the 


hilt, was nailed above it, with a coral 
charm to protect the household against the 
evil eye. And a little to the right of it 
was a small object which Hermione saw 
and wondered at without understanding 
why it should be there or what was its 
use—a fattura della morte (death-charm), 
in the form of a green lemon pierced with 
many nails. This hung by a bit of string 
to a nail projecting from the wall. 

From the déath-charm Hermione turned 
her eyes to Maddalena. 

She saw a woman who was surely not 
very much younger than herself, with a 
broad and spreading figure, wide hips, 
plump though small-boned arms, heavy 
shoulders. The face—that, perhaps—yes, 
that, certainly, must have been once 

(Continued on page 31.) 





An Aerial Torpedo 


GERMANY is reported to have invested 
in a new engine of war—an aerial torpedo. 
This is the invention of Colonel Unge of 
the Swedish artillery, who believes his 
torpedo will materially change the pre- 
scribed style of modern warfare. 

The British War Office had investigated 













































































































Colonel Unge’s torpedo, but decided that 
no practical advantage in warfare could 
be gained by its use. The Krupps decided 
differently, and have bought all the patent 
rights outside of Sweden. 

The instrument is to be introduced into 
the German army and navy, and great 
things are expected of it. The gun which 
fires the torpedo is said to be very simple, 
and can be operated more easily than a 
piece of field artillery. The flight of the 
projectile is directed by a turbine, and 
neither noise nor recoil follows the firing 
of the gun. Claims are made that no fort 
or deck of a battleship can possibly be 
protected against this flying torpedo. 





The Horse’s Place in Belgium 


HorsE meat appears to be a favorite 
dish on many Belgian tables if the amount 
eonsumed is any indication of the desire 
for the delicacy. In 1906 there were im- 
ported into Belgium 26,294 head, and the 
greater part came from England. <Auto- 
mobiles must be driving the horse out of 
business in England, and the Britons do 
not appear to eare for him as a substitute 
for their roast beef. With beef at thirty 
cents and horse meat at fifteen cents per 
pound the Belgian ailows his purse to in- 
fluence his appetite. 


Tobacco in Ireland 


FINE Dublin perfeetos and Ballykildare 
laranagas may be expected in the near 
future. In 1907 the law prohibiting the 
growing of tobacco in Ireland was abro 
gated, and experiments were conducted 
under the special sanction of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, with the object of de 
termining the commercial possibilities of 
tobacco cultivation in that country. In 
order to facilitate the experiments, which 
involved a somewhat large expenditure, a 
rebate of one-third the duty levied on to- 
baeco was allowed to the growers. The 
experimental station at Tagoat, County 
Wexford, was worked on co-operative lines, 
eleven farmers cropping about one acre 
cach, the tobacco being cured in one barn. 
Curing-barns were provided by the depart- 
ment at three centres—Navan, Tullamore, 
and Tagoat. 

The season on the whole was reported 
to be favorable to the growth of tobaceo, 
and the crop was successfully harvested 
at all the centres. The cured leaf will 
not, however, be marketed for some time, 
so that the financial results cannot be 
stated. In order to allow experiments to 
be carried to a conelusion, the chancellor 
of the exchequer consented to extend. to 
ten years the period of five years originally 
granted during which the rebate of duty 
will be allowed on tobacco grown for ex- 
perimental purposes. 


A HOME COMFORT. 


Tue merits of BorpENn’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED 
MILK (unsweetened) are convenience economy. purity 
Use it in all recipes calling for milk or cream In this 

roduct the natural milk flavor is retained Suitable for 
ruits, cereals, tea and coffee. 4*» 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
*BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.’ 25 cents a 
bottie. o*~» 


Use BROWN S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar o*%s 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HEALTH AND INCOME 


Both Kept Up on Scientific Food. 


Good, sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is 
liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle 
away. 

When a young lady has to make her 
own living, good health is her best asset 

“T am alone in the world,’ writes a 
Chicago girl, ‘‘dependent on my own ef- 
forts for my living. Iam aclerk, and about 
two years ago, through close application to 
work and a boarding-house diet, I became 
a nervous invalid, and got so bad off it was 
almost impossible for me to stay in the 
office a half-day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of 


‘trying Grape-Nuts, which I did, making 


this food a iarge part of at least two meals 
a day. 

“To-day I am free from brain-tire, dys- 
pepsia, and all the ills of an overworked 
and improperly nourished brain and body 
To Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of my 
health and the ability to retain my position 
and income.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 




















Im tlhe 


BAIS is the story of a prosaic Amer- 
ican business man who, after many 
Sy) years of humdrum existence as the 
vy president of an export shipping 
company located in New York, sud- 
denly reverted to the buccaneering 
days of Captain Kidd. It is said 
that imagery and sentiment have no 
part in the dollar-making world of 
Yankee commerce. It is said that the manufacturing 
of machinery, and of boots and shoes, and of the 
thousand and one products of our various industries, 
lias made of us a nation which has no thought other 
than the gathering of enormous wealth. It is said 
that we eat and breathe the dust of the foundry, and 
march to the tune of the riveting hammer. 

It remained to one Francis G. Bailey and a coterie 
of kindred spirits to disprove this story. Bailey 
and his brother were engaged in export shipping on 
lower Broadway. Their business had merited the re- 
spect of the commercial world, and, 
which is more to the point, had ac- 








He claimed that he was an English subject, and ob- 
tained registry from the British consul in that city, 
so that the ship was under a British flag. The British 
Consul-General in New York city was notified, and 
ablegrams were sent throughout Central and South 
America to watch for the fugitive ship. The State 
Department was also notified of the sensational 
escapade. 

Nothing more was heard of the Goldsboro until the 
29th of May, when a message was received to the 
effect that the “pirate” ship had reached Puerto 
Cortez, Honduras. 

In the mean time a certain factor which evidently 
had not figured in the amazing schemes of the Baileys 
entered into the case. During the long months of 
preparation, the deep planning, and the careful meas- 
uring of chances which finally culminated in a daylight 
escape under most picturesque circumstances, the con- 
spirators had forgotten or had minimized the possi- 
bility of concerted action by the legitimate owners of 





was sent to Honduras, where the Baileys, their skipper, 
and their friend Meyers waited in custody, and where 
the ancient Goldsboro, with part of her cargo gone, 
rode at anchor in the harbor of sleepy Puerto Cortez. 
Thus’ in less than two months the plot, which had 
been dragged bodily from the seventeenth century to 
fit the desperate flight of a twentieth-century Amer- 
ican business man, was nearing its end. 

Lieutenant Beery, the detective, found his men 
apparently resigned to the inevitable. Honduras, the 
supposedly safe refuge, had deemed it politic to .orget 
the absence of extradition treaties, and was prepared 
to grant the request of her powerful northern neigh- 
bor. 

Puerto Cortez was indifferently interested in the 
Goldsboro and her crew of “ high financiers.” Amer- 
icans who seek the tropic seaport are in good part not 
of the respectable trading class, and the advent of 
three or four more Gringos excited little comment. 

Detective Beery paid scant attention to the ancient 
Goldsboro, which was not included 
in his brief instructions, and, load- 
ing his four prisoners on board the 





quired a pleasing degree of credit. 
It was said in the trade that the 
Export Shipping Company not only 
did a thriving business, but really 
deserved success. It solved a prob- 
lem in exporting, in fact, and, as 
time passed, those manufacturers 
who really sold goods abroad wel- 
comed the company as a_ medium 
by which their products could be 
shipped and orders filled without 
trouble and at a reasonable price. 

The exact time when this. sup- 
posedly prosperous company began 
to discount its future is not known. 
It is said that unwise speculation 
and the harboring of commercial 
air-castles finally brought the 
Baileys face to face with a serious 
financial condition. If this were 
true, the brothers successfully con- 
cealed the fact, and pursued the even 
tenor of their way without excit- 
ing an iota of suspicion, About the 














Norwegian fruiter Utstein, prepared 
to sail for New Orleans. 

It seemed fated that the opera- 
bouffe character of this otherwise 
sordid commercial escapade should 
continue. Conceived in what must 
have been an over-imaginative brain 
and carried out along ultra-fictional 
lines, the final chapters retained 
the hue of imagery. It seems quite 
fitting and natural, therefore, that 
Francis G. Bailey, conceded to be 
the leader, should calmly leave the 
steamer early on the day of sailing, 
much as would an ordinary pas- 
senger who had business ashore. 

That is exactly what Bailey did, 
and in this manner. It seems that 
Detective Beery, retiring early on 
the evening before sailing day, had 
left his prisoners in the care of a 
Honduran police officer and an 
obliging member of the Utstein’s 
crew. Just before dawn Albert 








middle of March, 1908, a number of 
manufacturers received from the 
Export Shipping Company gratify- 
ing orders for goods, ostensibly for 
The General Supply Company of 
Australia. The goods, fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, were promptly 
delivered at a Brooklyn pier, consigned to the Export 
Shipping Company, and there loaded on board a 
wooden tramp sieamer of small tonnage, named the 
Goldsboro. This ancient craft, which had served its 
time as a coaster in the Clyde Line, quietly slipped to 
sea one fine day, with a Captain Oxley as master. 


THREE OF 


She flew the British flag, and excited little 
notice as she steamed through the Narrows. The 
marine observer at Sandy Hook and the crews of 


passing vessels saw in her nothing more than a back- 
number craft, whose only claims to more than passing 
attention were a badly placed funnel and a general 
air of unseaworthiness. The marine observer and the 
other crews did not that fine imagination 
which, if they had known the truth, would have traced 
the shadow of a black flag at the main and a stolen 
cargo in the hold. 

About the 15th of May the head clerk in the 
Export Shipping Company’s office on lower Broadway 
began to feel that the continued absence of President 
Francis G. Bailey, and the Treasurer Albert W. Bailey, 
was rather peculiar. His natural anxiety increasing, 
he spoke to a note-broker who had done business with 
the company. Investigation quickly followed, and 
suspicion presently centred on the Brooklyn dock and 
the ancient Goldsboro, then ploughing an uncertain 
course toward the tropies. Soon it developed that the 
Baileys, apparently assisted by a quiet, thin-faced, 
smooth-shaven man known as Meyers, had loaded the 
Goldsboro with unpaid-for goods, and had “ left for 
parts unknown.” After that the action became rapid 
and interesting. 

On the 8th of May bankruptey proceedings 
were instituted against the company in New York 
city, and a receiver, Mr. Edward B. Boise, was appoint- 
ed by the United States Court. By this time the dis- 
appearance of the steamer, the cargo, and the Baileys 
was well known. Quick investigation showed that the 
captain of the steamer was a “ Mr. Oxley,” who had 
bought the vessel from the Clyde Line in Philadelphia. 


Step 


FLEET of air-ships large enough to 
mount weapons of warfare and numerous 
enough to dispute with any hostile nation 
for the supremacy of the newly conquered 
element—such is the probability of the 
ah future. 

ships have been projected for fifty years 
ind more; they were dreamed of when man’s sole 
medium through the atmosphere was the unsteerable 
But the successful flight of Count Zeppelin 
recently, who thirteen passengers aboard his 
monster dirigible, kept them aloft for twenty-four 
hours and fulfilled all tests designable, has given the 
project the assurance that it ean be achieved—must be, 
by every nation that has reason to fear invasion. A 
tleet of dirigible balloons has become a necessity for 
the reconnoitring of an enemy’s position; especially 
defences for the rapid 
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balloon. 
took 


coast 


as an adjunct to 
observation, at a safe height, of an approaching 
fleet. 


So confident are army officers that the dirigible 
balloon has become a necessary arm of the service that 


Albert W. Bailey 


the $50,000 worth of manufactured goods which 
formed the plunder. 

It would seem at the first blush that this twentieth- 
century buccaneering escapade was simple enough. It 
included the securing of goods for a supposed Aus- 
tralian General Supply Company, the quiet loading of 
the merchandise on a privately purchased steamer, the 
clever manipulation of drafts upon a fictitious 
foreign company, by which many thousand dollars in 
cash were secured, an uninterrupted trip to Honduras, 
which the absence of an extradition treaty apparently 
made a safe refuge, and the usual lack of concerted 
action on the part of the creditors. One can almost 
hear the main conspirator say in fine scorn: 

“Our good friends the manufacturers will charge 
it to profit and loss rather than court the ridicule of 
their brother manufacturers. They will not welcome 
publicity, and we’ll soon be forgotten.” 

To make this even more possible the goods were 
secured from a number rather than from a few, and 
the entire United States was made to contribute. Like 
all fantastic plans, however, this had a weak link. 

It happened that forty of the creditors were mem- 
bers of the National Association of Manufacturers, an 
organization of 3000 manufacturers, which, under the 
presidency of James W. Van Cleave, has grown very 
active during the past few vears. This organization 
lost no time in espousing the cause of the forty cred- 
ifors. A committee including A. Parker Nevin, the 
association's attorney, immediately became active, and, 
working in conjunction with the Export Shipping Com- 
pany’s receiver, finally succeeded in enlisting the aid 
of the State Department at Washington and the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office at New York. 

Indictments were found against the Baileys, Gov- 
ernor Hughes requested the State Department to ar- 
range for extradition, or at least the friendly assist- 
ance of the Honduran authorities, and on June 15, after 
considerable Official procedure, Officer Peter W. Beery, 
connected with the New York District Attorney’s office, 


toward Aerial 


it is the intention of the Board of Fortifications to 
ask Congress for an appropriation of $1,000,000 in 
order that experimental work may be begun. The 
Signal Corps desires to obtain a large dirigible after 
the style of the French balloon La Patrie. 

While the heavier-than-air vessel is capable of 
swifter speed than the balloon, its far from completed 
stage of evolution and the dangers attendant on its 
operation must, it is considered, for some time to come 
militate against its use for any purposes of practical 
value. At best it would be limited to carrying small 
weights at a high rate of speed. The speed of the 
dirigible balloon, on the other hand, is sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes, and its large carrying capacity 
and extended cruising radius render it the only pos- 
sible medium for warlike operations in the air. 

The proposal of the Signal Corps officers is to estab- 
lish dirigible balloon stations at various points along 
the coast, such as Boston, Norfolk, and Charleston 
on the east shore, Mobile on the south, and San Diego, 
San Francisco, and Bremerton on the Pacific, where 
they would form an invaluable adjunct to coast de- 
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Captain Oxley. of the “* Goldsboro,” and H. H. Meyers 


THE SEA-ROVERS WHO SAILED FROM NEW YORK WITH A $50,000 caRGO- . 


Bailey, being ill and suffering from 
the heat below, was permitted to 
go on deck, accompanied by Francis 
Bailey. Presently we find the native 
officer asleep, and the sailor sent 
below to bring up the coffee. 

Alongside the steamer an ordinary rowboat rose 
and fell with the restless waves, and into this boat 
Francis Bailey coolly dropped. His escape was not 
discovered until he had neared the beach. There was 
instant pursuit, but Bailey had secured a good lead, 
and he vanished in the jungle before Detective Beery 
and his assistants could gain the shore. With this 
development, it is interesting to note, the opera-bouffe 
was becoming almost a tragedy. 

In exchanging a condition of legal custody for the 
dark, fever-ridden morass bordering the Gulf coast of 
Honduras, Bailey committed a serious error of judg- 
ment. A fugitive, penniless and without arms, in 
that land is helpless indeed. Compelled to avoid the 
native villages and even the frequently travelled paths, 
Bailey, the once prosperous and respected American 
business man, will find himself confronted by perils 
compared with which the prison cell is a haven of 
comfort. The imaginative mind that conceived the 
amazing Goldsboro plot must have known all this, 
and the only reason for the step surely must have 
been sheer desperation. 

Detective Beery, after a hurried effort to recapture 
his missing prisoner, sailed with the other three for 
New Orleans, thence to New York. Exactly sixty-six 
days after leaving on this modern buccaneering cruise, 
Albert W. Bailey, Captain Oxley, and H. H. Meyers, 
the remaining trio, were landed in the New York 
Tombs as Federal prisoners, Bailey and Meyers charged 
with conspiracy, and Captain Oxley with perjury in 
swearing to the ship’s papers 

The culprits secured, it now becomes necessary to 
return to the confiding manufacturers their goods, 
and also to recover the ancient (oldsboro. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the various 
creditors have contributed to a fund which will be 
used to bring back the steamer and her cargo. When 
she finally passes in through the Narrows the curtain 
will be rung down on one of the most astounding 
commercial dramas of modern times. 


Warfare 


fence. Now that all the military powers of Europe 
are building dirigibles, it is held that the United 
States cannot afford to fall behind. 

Contracts have been entered into with American 
inventors to obtain both dirigibles and aeroplanes, 
and a thorough trial of these will be made at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, during the coming fall. 

The construction of these air-vessels by all the 
great Powers is a striking commentary upon the 
action of the Hague Peace Conference, which pro- 
hibited the discharge of explosives and projectiles from 
balloons. This declaration was ratified by the United 
States Senate on March 12 last, and the United States 
is practically the only great Power which signed it. 
At the same time the discharge of explosives from 
balloons has always been considered as against the 
rules of civilized warfare, even in Europe. 

It is claimed that the purpose of these vessels is to 
observe the movements of the enemy alone; but it is 
self-evident that if attacked by shell fire, the occu- 
pants of the balloon would use all human endeave~ to 
put the hostile guns out of commission. 
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N the rock roads of 
New England; in the 
clay of Illinois; through 
the black waxy soil of 
Texas or the swamps and 
sands of Florida; over the 
granite pavements of New 
York or the frozen ruts of 
Michigan, Goodrich Tires 
have established an un- 
challenged record for 
endurance — speed — 
economy. 
The toughest of all treads 
and the soundest of all 
constructions —the Good- 
rich Tread and Goodrich 
Integral Construction— 
made such a record possi-. 
ble for Goodrich Tires — 


impossible for others. 


the asking. Will you 
invest or experiment? 


The B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Gray Motor Boats 


High Speed 18 ft. 
Runabout 


Speed: 12 miles per hour. 


This boat will beat any boat 
ofits length,beam and power 
in your harbor. 6 H. P. Gray 
Motor, Reversible Clutch 
Mechanical Force eed Oiler. 
Mahogany finish.  Startin 
ratchet and control in rear of motor. Everything 
handy for vperator so he does not have to leave his 
seat to do anything on the motor. Auto steering 
wheel or brass double handle, as preferred. Lin- 
Price, with Brass Chocks, Cleats, 


275 WATER ST 


NEW YORK 








oleum on floor. 

265. NOTE—If you want to build a boat off these 
lines we will furnish them free to your boat builder 
if he buys and installs a Gray Motor. 


Gray Motors 


2! A Engine with 
complete 
h. p. pone outfit, 
no 


t rise 
Shaft, ‘ELopeme 
Wheel, Stuffing Box, Muffler, 
Batteries, Spark Coil, Wire, 
Switch, te all ready to install 
in your 
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boat outfit 
(not bare) 
Gray Motors are made 
in the lar; and most 
up-to-date plantin the 
world devoted exclu- 
sively to making 2- 
cycle marine engines. 
Soe eee bya 

ers responsible concern— 
de @, 3&4 Cylind ask Dun or Bradstreet, 
234 to 40 h. p. or any bank in Detroit. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Our output enables 
us to keep stock on hand and make immediate delivery. 


Write to-day for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 43 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


























(Continued from page 29.) 
pretty. Very pretty? Hermione looked 
searchingly at it until she saw Madda- 
lena’s eyes drop before hers suddenly as if 
embarrassed. She must say something. 
But now that she was here she felt a 
difficulty in opening a conversation, an 
intense reluctance to speak to this woman 
into whose house she had almost forced 


her way. With the son she was strangely 
intimate. From the mother she felt sepa- 


rated by a gulf. 

And that fear of hers? 

She looked again round the room. Had 
that fear increased or diminished? Her 
eyes fell on Maria Addolorata, then on 
the fattura della morte. She did not 
know why, but she was moved to speak 
about it. 

“You have nice rooms here, 

“ Si, signora.” 

Maddalena had rather a harsh voice. 
She spoke politely, but inexpressively. 

“What a curious thing that is on the 
wall!” 

* Signora ?” 

“It’s a lemon, 
stuck through it?” 

Maddalena’s broad face grew a dusky 
red. 

“That is nothing, signora!” she said, 
hastily. 

She looked greatly disturbed, suddenly 
went over to the bed, unhooked the string 
from the nail, and put the death-charm 
into her pocket. -As she came back she 
looked at Hermione with defiance in her 
eyes. 

The gulf between them had widened. 

From the kitchen came the persistent 
sound of whispering voices. The green 
parrot turned sideways on the board be- 
yond the pile of rolled-up mattresses, and 
looked, with one round eye, steadfastly at 
Hermione. 

An almost intolerable sensation of de- 
sertion swept over her. She felt as if 
every one hated her. 

“Would you mind shutting that door?” 
she said to Maddalena, pointing toward 
the kitchen. 

The sound of whispers ceased. 
women within were listening. 

“ Signora, we always keep it open.” 

“But I have something to say to you 
that I wish to say in private.” 

“ Si » ade 

The exclamation was suspicious. The 
voice sounded harsher than before. In 
the kitchen the silence seemed to increase, 
to thrill with anxious curiosity. 

“ Please shut that door.” 

It was like an order. Maddalena obeyed 
it, despite a cataract of words from the 
old woman that voiced indignant pro- 
test. 

“And do sit down, won’t you? I don't 
like to sit while you are standing.” 

“ Signora, I—” 

*' Please do sit down.” 

Hermione’s voice began to show her 
acute nervous agitation. Maddalena 
stared, then took another chair from its 
place against the wall, and sat down at 
some distance from Hermione. She folded 
her plump hands in her lap. Seated, 
she looked bigger, more graceless than be- 
fore. But Hermione saw that she was 
not really middle-aged. Her life and her 
origin doubtless had combined to destroy 
her youth and beauty early, to harden the 
outlines, to plant the many wrinkles that 
spread from the corners of her eyes and 
lips to her temples and her heavy, dusky 
cheeks. She was now a typical woman 
of the people. Hermione tried to see 
her as a girl, long ago—years and years 
ago. 

“T know your son Ruffo very well,” 
she said. 

Maddalena’s face softened. 

‘“* Si, signora. He has told me of you.” 

Suddenly she seemed to recollect some- 
thing. 

“T have never— Signora, thank you 
for the money,” she said. 

The harshness was withdrawn from her 
voice as she spoke now, and in her abrupt 
gentleness she looked much younger than 
before. Hermione divined in that mo- 
ment her vanished beauty. It seemed sud- 
denly to be unveiled by her tenderness. 

“T heard you were in trouble.” 

“ Si, signora—great trouble. 

Her eyes filled with tears and _ her 
mouth worked. As if moved by an uncon- 
trollable impulse, she thrust one hand into 
her dress, drew out the death-charm, and 
contemplated it, at the same time mutter- 
ing some words that Hermione did not 
understand. Her face became full of 
hatred. Holding up the charm, and lift- 
ing her head, she exclaimed: 

“Those who bring trouble shall have 
trouble!” 

While she spoke she looked straight be- 
fore her, and her voice became harsh 
again, seemed to proclaim to the world 
unalterable destiny. 

“Yes,” said Hermione, in a low voice. 

Maddalena hid the death-charm once 
more with a movement that was sur- 


” 


she said. 


isn’t it? With nails 


The 


reptitious. 
“Yes,” Hermione said again, gazing 
into Maddalena’s still beautiful eyes. 
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_ eyes, searching for a lie. 


Maddalena looked afraid, like an igno- 
rant person whose tragic superstition is 
proved true by an assailing fact. 

“ Signora!” 

“You have trouble in your house. 
Have you ever brought trouble to any one? 
Have you?” 

Maddalena stared at her with dilated 
eyes, but made no answer. 

* Tell me something.” Hermione leaned 
forward, “You know my servant, Gas- 
pare?” 

Maddalena was silent. 

“You know Gaspare. 
him in Sicily?” 

“ Sicily?” 

Her face 
stupid. 

“ Sicily?” she repeated. 

The parrot shifted on the board, lifted 
its left claw, and craned its head forward 
in the direction of the two women. The 
tram bell sounded its reiterated, appeal. 

“Yes, in Sicily. You are a Sicilian?” 

“ Who says so?” 

“Your son is a Sicilian. 
they call him ‘ II Siciliano.’ ’ 

“ Do they?” 

Her intellect seemed to be collapsing. 
She looked almost bovine. 

Hermione’s excitement began to be com- 
plicated by a feeling of hot anger. 

“But don’t you know it? You must 
know it!” 

The parrot shuffled slowly along the 


Did you know 


and her voice had become 


At the port 


board, coming nearer to them, and bow- 
ing its head obsequiously. Hermione 


could not help watching its movements 
with a strained attention. Its presence 
distracted her. She had a longing to take 
it up and wring its neck. Yet she loved 
birds. 

“You must know it!” she repeated, no 
longer looking at Maddalena. 

“ Si \ on 

All ignorance and all stupidity were 
surely enshrined in that word thus said. 

“Where did you know Gaspare?” 

“Who says I know Gaspare?” 

The way in which she pronounced his 
name revealed to Hermione a former in- 
timacy between them. 

“ Ruffo says so.” 

The parrot was quite at the edge of the 
board now, listening apparently with cold 
intensity to every word that was being 
said. And Hermione felt that behind the 
kitchen door the two women were strain- 
ing their ears to catch the conversation. 
Was the whole world listening? Was the 
whole world coldly, cruelly intent upon 
her painful effort to come out of darkness 
into—perhaps a greater darkness? 

“ Ruffo says so. Ruffo told me so.” 

“ Boys say anything.” 

“Do you mean it is not true?” 

Maddalena’s face was now almost de- 
void of expression. She had set her knees 
wide apart and planted her hands on them. 

“Do you mean that?” repeated Her- 
mione. 

“ Boys—” 

“T know it is true. You knew 
pare in Sicily. You come from 
chiaro.” 

At the mention of the ‘last word light 
broke into Maddalena’s face. 

“You are from Marechiaro. Have you 
ever seen me before? Do you remember 
me?” 

Maddalena shook her head. 


Gas- 
Mare- 


“And I—I don’t remember you. But 
you are from Marechiaro. You must 
be.” 

Maddalena shook her head again. 

“You are not?” 

Hermione looked into the long Arab 


She met a gaze 
that was steady but dull, almost like that 
of a sulky child, and for a moment she 
felt as if this woman was only a great 


child, heavy, ignorant, but solemnly de- 
termined, a child that had learned its 


lesson and was.bent on repeating it word 
for word. 

“Did Gaspare come here early this 
morning to see you?” she asked, with 
sudden vehemence. 

Maddalena was obviously startled. 
face flushed. 

““Why should he come?” she said, al 
most angrily. 

“That is what I want you to tell me.” 

Maddalena was silent. She shifted un- 
easily in her chair, which creaked under 
her weight, and twisted her full lips side- 
ways. Her whole body looked half sleepily 
apprehensive. The parrot watched her 
with supreme attention. Suddenly Her- 
mione felt that she could no longer bear 
this struggle, that she could no longer 
continue in darkness, that she must have 
full light. The contemplation of this 
stolid ignorance—that yet knew how 
much ?—confronting her like a feature- 
less wall almost maddened her. 

“Who are you?” she said. “ What have 
you had to do with my life?” 

Maddalena looked at her and looked 
away, bending her head sideways till her 
plump neck was like a thing deformed. 

“ What have you had to do with my life? 
What have you to do with it now? I 
want to know ”—she stood up—‘I must 
know. You must tell me! Do you hear?” 


Her 





“And you have trouble!” 
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Two American Englishmen 


Waldorf Astor, who has definitely accepted British nationality 


T is so rare an event for an American citizen to 
| change his nationality that two notable exceptions 
to this rule, which were announced on the same 
day, deserve to be recorded. The first is that of Wal- 
dorf Astor, son of William.Waldorf Astor. The latter, 
who was United States Minister to Italy during the 
years 1882-85, and who owns the ground of a consider- 
able part of the business section of New York, became 
a British subject in 1899. His son, who was born in 


Herbert Rapp, of the Twenty-third Street Branch of the Y. M. C. A., starting from the City Hall, New York, in the Boys’ Relay Run to Chicago. 
started, Acting Mayor “ Timj’ Sullivan handed him a Silver Tube containing a Message of Good Will from Mayor McClellan to Mayor Busse of Chicago. 
Route up Broadway was flanked by a cheering Crowd. 


this country in 1879, has been selected as Conservative 
candidate for Plymouth at the next election, by which 
he definitely accepts British nationality. Young As- 
tor’s wife was formerly Miss Langhorne of Virginia. 
The second example is that of Albert Kirby Fairfax, 
Twelfth Baron Fairfax, of Virginia, who has formally 
petitioned the House of Lords for leave to plead his 
claim to the peerage under the title Lord Fairfax of 


Cameron. The title of the Fairfax family is one of the 


Albert Kirby Fairfax, of Maryland, who wants to become a British Lord 


oldest in the British peerage and has always been rec- 
ognized in England. The family is traced back to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was knighted before Rouen 
in 1594. The barony was created in 1627. The 
sixth baron inherited nearly 6,000,000 acres in Vir- 
. from his mother, settled in the American Colo- 
and was the friend of Washington. Albert Kir- 
irfax, the present holder of the title, was born 

He is now living in London. 


Run 


As he 
The Boy’s 


The Race was run in Half-mile Relays 











(Continued from page 31.) 
She bent down. She was standing almost 
over Maddalena. “ You must tell me?” 

There was again a silence, through 
which presently the tram bell sounded. 
Maddalena’s face had become heavily ex- 
pressionless, almost like a face of stone. 
And Hermione, looking down at this face, 
felt a- moment of impotent despair that 
was succeeded by a fierce, energetic im- 

ulse. 

* Then 
you!” ° 

Maddalena looked up. 

“Yes, Pll tell you.” 

Hermione paused. She had begun to 
tremble. She put one hand down to the 
back of the chair, grasping it tightly as 
if to steady herself. 

“TH tell you.” 

What? What was she going to tell? 

That first evening in Sicily—just  be- 
fore they went to bed—Maurice had looked 
down over the terrace wall to the sea. 
He had seen a light—far down by the sea. 

It was the light in the House of the 
Sirens. 

“You once lived in Sicily. You once 
lived in the Casa delle Sirene, beyond the 
old wall, beyond the inlet. You were there 
when we were in Sicily, when Gaspare 
was with us as our servant.” 

Maddalena’s lips parted. Her mouth 
began to gape. It was obvious that she 
was afraid. 

* You—you knew Gaspare. 





she said; ‘“ then—I’ll tell 


You knew 


—you knew my husband, the signore of 
the Casa del Prete on Monte Amato. You 


knew him. Do you remember?” 
Maddalena only stared up at her with 
a sort of heavy apprehension, sitting wide- 
ly in her chair, with her feet apart and 
her hands always resting on her knees. 
“It was in the summer-time—’’ She 
was again in Sicily. She was tracing out 
a story. It was almost as if she saw 
words and read them from a book. “ There 
were no forestieri in Sicily. They had all 
gone. Only we were there—” An ex- 
pression so faint that it was like a fleet- 
ing shadow passed over Maddalena’s face, 
the fleeting shadow of something that de- 
nied. “ Ah, ves! Till I went away, you 
mean! I went to Africa. Did you know 
it then? But before I went—before—” 
She was thinking, she was burrowing deep 
down into the past, stirring the heap of 


memories that lay like drifted leaves. 
“They used to go—at least they went 


ence—down to the sea. One night they 
went to the fishing. And they slept out 
all night. They slept in the caves. Ah, 
you know that? You remember that 
night!” 

The trembling that shook her body was 
reflected in her voice. She heard the trant 
bell ringing. She saw the green parrot 
listening on its board. And yet she was 
in Sicily, and saw the line of the coast 
between Messina and Cattaro, the Isle of 
the Sirens, the lakelike sea of the iniet 
between it and the shore. 

“T see that you remember it. You saw 
them there. They—they didn’t tell me!” 

As she said the last words she felt that 
she was entering the great darkness. 
Maurice and Gaspare—she had_ trusted 
them with all her nature. And they— 
had they failed her? Was that possible? 

“They didn’t tell me,” she repeated, 
piteously, speaking now only for herself 
and to her own soul. “ They didn’t tell 
me!” 

Maddalena shook her 
sympathy or agreement. 
did not see the movement. She no longer 
saw Maddalena. She saw only herself 
and those two, whom she had trusted so 
completely, and—who had not told her. 

What had they not told her? 

And then she was in Africa, beside the 
bed ot Artois, ministering to him in the 
torrid heat, driving away the flies from 
his white face. 

What had been done in the Garden of 
Paradise while she had been in exile? 

She turned suddenly sick. Her body 
felt ashamed, defiled. A shutter seemed 
to be sharply drawn across her eyes, blot- 
ting out life. Her head was full of sea- 
like noises. 

Presently, from among these noises, one 
detached itselt, pushed itself, as it were, 
forward to attract forcibly her attention; 
the sound of a boy’s voice. 


“Signora! Signora!” 


head like one in 
But Hermione 


* Signora!”’ 

A hand touched her, gripped her. 

“ Signora!”’ 

The shutter was sharply drawn back 
from her eyes and she saw Ruffo. He 
stood before her, gazing at her. His hair, 
wet from the sea, was plastered down 
upon his brown forehead—as his hair had 
been when, in the night, they drew him 
from the sea. 

She saw Ruffo in that moment as if 
for the first time. 

And she knew. Ruffo had told her. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
HERMIONE was outside in the street, 
hearing the cries of the ambulant sellers, 
the calls of women and children, the tin- 
kling bells and the rumble of the trams, 








and the voice of Fabiano Lari speaking— 
was it to her?” 

“ Signora, did you see him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He is glad to be out of prison. He 
is gay, but he looks wicked.” 

She did not understand what he meant. 
“She walked on and came into’ the road 
that leads to the tunnel. She turned me- 


chanically toward the tunnel, drawn by 
its darkness. 
“ But, signora, this is not the way! 


This is the way to Fuorigrotta!” 
“Oh!” 


She went toward the sea. She was 
thinking of the green parrot expanding 


and contracting the pupils of its round, 
ironic eyes. 

“Was Maddalena pleased to see 
Was Donna Teresa pleased?” 

Hermione stood still. 

“What are you talking about ?” 


him? 


“ Signora! About Antonio Bernari, 
who has just. come home from prisort 


Didn’t you see him? 
—in the house!” 

* Oh—yes, I saw him. 

“ Ma—” 

“A rivederci!” 

She felt in her purse, found a coin, and 
gave it to him. Then she walked on. 
She did not see him any more. She did 
not know what became of him. 

Of course she had seen the return of 
Antonio, Bernari. .She remembered now. 
As Ruffo stood before her with the wet 
hair on his forehead there had come a 
shriJl ery from the old woman in the 
kitchen, a ery that was hideous and yet 
almost beautiful, so full it was of joy. 
Then from the kitchen the two women 
had rushed in, gesticulating, ejaculating, 
their faces conyulsed with excitement. 
They had seized Maddalena, Ruffo. One 
of them—the old woman, she thought— 
had even clutched at Hermione’s arm. The 
room had been full of cries. 

* Eeco! Antonio!” 

“ Antonio is coming!” 

“T have seen Antonio!” 

“He is pale! He is white like death!” 

“Mamma mia! But he is thin!” 

“Eeeo! Eeeco! He comes! Here he 
is! Here igs Antonio!” 

And then the door had been opened, and 
on the sill a big, broad-shouldered man 


But you were there 


A rivederci!” 


had appeared, followed by several other 
evil-looking, though smiling, men. And 


all the women had hurried to them. There 
had been shrill cries, a babel of voices, 
a noise of kisses. 

And Ruifo? Where 
What had he done? 

Hermione only knew that she had heard 
a rough voice saying: 

“Sangue del diavolo! 
Give me a glass of wine! Basta! basta!” 

And then she was out in the street. 
thinking of the green parrot and hearing 
the cries of the sellers, the tram bells, and 
Fabiano’s questioning voice. 

Now she continued her walk toward the 
harbor of Mergellina alone. The thought 
of the green parrot obsessed her mind. 

She saw it before her on its board, with 
the rolled-up bed towering behind it. Now 
it, was motionless—only the pupils of its 
eyes moved. Now it lifted its claw, bowed 
its head, shuffled along the board to hear 
their conversation better. 

She saw it with extreme distinctness. 
and now she saw also on the wall of the 
room near it the fattura della morte, 
the green lemon with the nails stuck 
through it—like nails driven into a cross. 


had he 


been ? 


Let me alone! 


Presently she reached the tramway 
station and stood still. She had to go 


back to the * Trattoria del Giardinetto.” 
She must take a tram here, one of those 
on which was written in big letters: 
“Capo di Posilipo.” No, not that! 
That did not go far enough. The other 
one—what was written upon it? Some- 
thing—Sette Settembre. She looked for 
the words “ Sette Settembre.” 

Tram, after tram came up, paused, 
passed on. But she did not see those 
words on any of them. She began to 
think of the sea, of the brown body of: 
the bathing boy which she had seen shoot 
through the air and disappear into the 
shining water before she had gone to that 
house where the green parrot was. She 
would go down to the sea, to the harbor. 

She threaded her way across the broad 
space, going in and out among the trams 
and the waiting people. Then slie went 
down a road not far from the Grand Hotel 
and came to the Marina. 

There were boys bathing still from the 
breakwater of the rocks, And still they 
were shouting. She stood bv the wall 
and watched them, resting her hands on 
the stone. 

How hot the stone was! 
been right. 
day, 
mer 

The nails driven through the green 
lemons like nails driven through a cross 
—Peppina—the cross cut on Peppina’s 
cheek. 

That broad-shouldered man who 


Gaspare had 
It was going to be a glorious 
one of the tremendous days of sum- 


had 


come in at the door had cut that eross 
on Peppina’s cheek. 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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Wealth Against 


Commonwealth 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


This is the most complete history in exist- 
ence of the great combination of brains and 


| capital which still remains the type and model 


of all trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has 
traced the growth of this institution from its 
origin to its vast proportions now, when it 
controls the trade of a continent, and is per- 
haps the most influential and most dreaded 
financial power in America. 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 


TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE PARK AND 
‘THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 





In the heart of the Rocky Mountains lies one of nature’s 
richest treasures—the Yellowstone National Park. It is Amer- 
ica’s greatest show-ground. To visit this Park is to see nature 
in a variety of rare and majestic moods. Mammoth hot springs, 
with multicolored terraces, cliffs of glass, beautiful lakes, mighty 
falls, glorious canyons, and geysers of all descriptions are seen 
in this wonderful region. 

On August 24 a personally-conducted tour through the Yellow- 
stone Park to Portland and Seattle, returning through the 
magnificent Canadian Rocky Mountains, will leave the East by 
special train over the Pennsylvania Railroad. Five and one- 
half days will be spent in the Park, one day in Portland, one 
day in Vancouver, one day at Field, B. C.; one day at Laggan, 
Alba., one day at Banff, and stops will be made at many other 
points of interest. The tour will cover a period of twenty-two 
days. 

As an educational trip for both teacher and scholar, this tour 
is especially attractive, as it covers a section of America steeped 
in latter-day history, rich in scenery, and replete with the 
marvelous manifestations of nature. 

The rates, which will cover all necessary expenses, will be $246 
from New York, $243.20 from Philadelphia, $241.20 from Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, $230.80 from Pittsburgh, and propor- 
tionate from other points. 

Preliminary leaflets may be obtained of Agents, and detailed 
Persons desiring to utilize 


itineraries will be ready shortly. 
this exceptional opportunity to visit the Park of the Nation 
should apply for Pullman space early, as the party will be limited. 
Apply to local Ticket Agent or address Geo. W. Boyd, General 
,assenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 














HERE was a staid old druggist in a certain 


city who had been in business on the 

same corner more than forty years. 
His shop had become a landmark in the town. 
He himself was a landmark in his trade. For, 
when he had _ first behind the counter, it 
was the usual thing to go in and have the drugyist 
mix you a “draft”? for any ill that did not put 
the patient in bed. 

About the time he celebrated his fortieth anni- 
versary in business, however, two important things 
happened. The age of advertising began, and 
hundreds of new articles were brought to pub- 
lic notice through the printed word. That was 
For the other, he hired a new 


gone 


one innovation. 
boy 

The inquiry that rose for article after article, 
through advertising, puzzled the old druggist. 
People asked for goods he had never sold before. 
At first he set his face against demand, and tried 
to meet it with argument. But the inquiries 
continued. So he began making goods of his 
own, and in a little while was trying to compete 


at his little prescription counter with perhaps a 


dozen of the best pharmaceutical manufacturers 
in the United States. They had capital to buy 
raw materials—the best chemists to investigate 


scientific and machinery. He had 
his mortar atid pestle. His preparations perhaps 
sold once or twice. Then people went elsewhére 
for the advertised goods, and left dead stock on 
Or if it wasn’t dead it deteriorated. 
Within a 


processes 


his shelves. 
The new boy was a bright youngster. 





sales were likely to be just about so much a month, 
no more, no less. There was no way in which they 
couid be stimulated to’ any marked degree. 

But in the other half of his space he placed 


new, novel goods that were being brought to 
public attention through wide advertising. These 
were things that customers bought apart from 
their regular expenditures. Very often .it was 


necessary merely to show them, and a sale was made 
at sight to people who had already read about them. 
More than that, the manufacturers of such special- 
ties furnished display fixtures, printed matter to be 
distributed over the counter, and other selling helps. 

At the end of a year, sales in the boy’s corner of 
that shop had tripled, and as nearly as the thing 
could be estimated (for old Mr. Muller had no clear 
notions as to his own profits) the boy’s department 
was clearing about twice as much for the capital in- 


vested The prescription counter made a larger 
profit per dollar sales. But the boy turned his stock 
oftener. 


When this boy finished school at the head of his 
class, a chemist as weil as a pharmacist, the profits 
from his corner of the shop had not only paid all 
costs, but left a surplus with which he bought an 
interest in the business. A few years later, when the 
senior partner died, he bought the rest, and that is 
now the largest establishment of its kind in the city. 

a 

The successful retail merchant to-day in any line 
works with the trend of modern specialization. 
Once upon a time he was a manufacturer, but now 





vear he had won the regard of the 


veteran and begun the study of 
pharmacy evenings. During his Ti, ( } 
second year the old druggist put ee 


his hand on a large show-case in the 
front of the shop, filled with toilet 


TLT LT Key 


cheaper, and infinitely more of them. 
Where he formerly tied up capital in 
stock, now the manufacturer and 
wholesaler carry stock for him, and 
assume responsibility for defective 


the factories make things better, and 





specialties and druggists’ sundries, 
and told the lad that he could buy 
and sell such goods, manage that 
case in his own way, and have 
50 per cent. of the profits to pay 
for his education. 


ris little 16-page 
monthly, half the size 
of magazine page, will be 
sent on request to any Bus- 


goods. Add to this lightening of 
his load the immense selling power 
of the printing press, represented 
by the manufacturer's advertising, 
and a tide of demand sweeps toward 
the retail shop such as it would be 


The boy immediately began re a ag unwise to resist on one hand, and 
studving popular demand, Half-of 8 Clob highly wasteful to neglect upon the 
this show-case was siven up to Quoin other. The merchant who gets 

almost al- 


staple goods that people bought as 





su Fifth Ave. N.Y 


anywhere to-day is : 
ways found moving with that tide. 








a matter of course, and for which 
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(Continued from page 33.) 
Was it true that Peppina had the evil 
eye? Had it been a fatal day for the Casa 
del Mare when she had been allowed to 
cross its threshold? Vere had said some- 
thing—what was it?—about Peppina and 
her cross. Oh yes! That Peppina’s cross 
seemed like a sign, a warning come into 
the house on the island, that it seemed 
to say, “ There is a cross to be borne by 
some one here, by one of us!” 
And the fishermen’s sign of the cross 
under the light of San Francesco? 
Surely there had been many warnings 
in her life. They had been given to hcr, 
but she had not heeded them. 
She saw a brown body shoot through the 
air from the rocks and disappear into the 
shining sea. Was it Ruffo? With an 
effort she remembered that she had left 
Ruffo in the tall house, in the room where 
the green parrot was. 
She waiked on slowly till she came to 
the place where Artois had seen Ruffo 
with his mother. A number of tables 
were set out, but there were few people 
sitting at them. She felt tired. She 
crossed the road, went to a table, and sat 
down. A waiter came up and asked her 
what she would have. 

* Acqua fresca,” she said. 

He looked surprised. 

* Oh—then wine, vermouth—anything!” 

He looked more surprised. 

“Will you have vermouth, signora ?” 

“Yes, ves—vermouth.” 

He brought her vermouth and iced wa- 
ter. She mixed them together and drank. 
But she was not conscious of tasting any- 
thing. For a considerable time she sat 
there. People passed her. The trams 
rushed by. On several of them were 
printed the words she had looked for in 
vain at the station. But she did not 
notice them. 

And then suddenly her brain worked 
ence more with its natural swiftness and 
vivacity, her imagination and her heart 
awaked. She was again alive. 

She must go home. She must go to 
the island. She must go to Vere, to Gas- 
pare, to Emile—to her life. 

She saw a tram stop. It went to the 
“Trattoria del Giardinetto.” She got in 
and sat down next to two thin English 
ladies, who held guide- books in their 
hands, and whose pointed features looked 
piteously inquiring. 

“Excuse me, but do you know this 
neighborhood ?” 

She was being addressed. 

“en.” 

“That is fortunate—we do not. Per- 
haps you will kindly tell us something 
about it. Is it far to Bagnoli?” 

“Not very far.” 

“And when you get there?” 

“IT beg your pardon!” 

“When you get there, is there much to 
see?” 

* Not so very much.” 

“Can one lunch there?” 

“No doubt.” 

“Yes. But I mean what sort of lunch? 
Can one get anything clean and _ whole- 
some, such as you get in .England?” 

“It would be Italian food.” 

“Oh dear! Fanny, this lady says we 
ean on'y get Italian food at Bagnoli!” 

“Teha! Teha!” 

* But perhaps—excuse me, but do you 
think we could get a good cup of tea 
there? We might manage with that— 
tea and some boiled eggs. Don’t you 
think so, Fanny? Could we get a cup 
of—” 

The tram stopped. Hermione had pulled 
the cord that made the bell sound. She 
paid and got down. The tram carried 
away the English ladies, their pointed 
features red with surprise and indigna- 
tion. 

Hermione again began to walk. but al- 
most directly she saw a wandering car- 
riage and hailed the driver. 

“ Carrozza!” 

She got in. 

“Put me down at the ‘Trattoria de! 
Giardinetto.’ ” 

“Si, signora—but how much are you 
going to give me? I can’t take you for 
less than—” 

* Anything—five lire—¢rive on at once.” 

The man drove on, grinning. 

Presently Hermione was walking through 
the short tunnel that leads to the path 
descending hetween vinevards to the sea. 
She must take a boat to the island. She 
must go back to the island. Where else 
could she go? If Vere had not been there 
she might—but Vere was there. It was 
inevitable. She must return to the island. 

As Hermione came to the steps that 
led down to the terrace she stood still 
and looked over the wall on her left. 
The boat from the island was at anchor 
there, floating motionless on the still wa- 
ter. Gaspare was not in it. but was lying 
stretched on his back on the sand, with 
his white linen hat over his face. 

He lay like one dead. 

She stood and watched him, as_ she 
might have watched a corpse of some one 
she had cared for, but who was gone from 
her forever. 

Perhaps he was not asleep, for almost 
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R. J. S Mother Other People 
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N these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her 
tender, truthful genius. As for “R. J.’s Mother,” the 
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Waters.” It recounts a woman’s victory over the baser self 
of the man she has married, in whom she has discovered a 
former dishonesty. 
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The Shoulders of Atlas 
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ERE is a real Mary E. Wilkins story—only better. All 


through it, like little rivers under the soil, run humor and 
tenderness and faith and true heart feeling. While you read 
it, a New England village seems to hold the whole world. 
The little inheritance which comes to Henry and Sylvia Whit- 
man,who are elderly and have been paor, and which bringsto live 
with them the charming niece from New York, the fresh, loving, 
and unspoiled Rose,should bring a vast deal of comfort. But Rose 
falls in love with the village teacher, and Sylvia turns quite jealous 
—wanting to keep Rose for herself. And there is a pretty, abnor- 
mal sort of girl who has a passionate fancy for this same man. 
Then Henry Whitman, in spite of his money, misses his shoc- 
shop, and one day steals quietly back to work. And sweet and 
upright Sylvia has something on her New England conscience- 
something about Rose’s inheritance—which she publicly and 
dramatically confesses at Rose’s wedding. And all this time 
nobody knows how the beautiful Miss Farrell came to take 
the poison that killed her, and everybody who guesses is wrong. 
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AX PEMBERTON has written a new book. He asks to 


have it called a Romance. When you have finished reading 
“Sir Richard Escombe”’ you will call it a mighty fine romance. 
They area likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgian era. The novel is a delightful 
chapter out of picturesque yesterday—but with the nearness of 
reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Lady Kitty is a flesh- 
and-blood heroine,while there is a touch of genuine fun all through 
the character of stupid, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. 

With Frontispiece. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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directly he became aware of her observa- 
tion, sat up, and uncovered his face, turn- 
ing toward her and looking up. Already, 
and from this distance, she could see a 
fierce inquiry in his eyes. 

She made a determined effort and waved 
her hand. 

Giaspare sprang to his feet, took out his 
watch, looked at it, then went and fetched 
the boat. 

His action—the taking out of the 
watch—reminded Hermione of time. She 
looked at her watch. It was half past 
two. On the island they luneched at half 
past twelve. Gaspare must have been 
waiting for hours. What did it matter? 

She made another determined effort 
and went down the remaining steps to 
the beach. 

“Tm afraid 'm rather late—Gaspare.” 

It was diflicult to her to say his name. 
But she said it firmly. 

*Signora, it is nearly three o'clock.” 

“Half past two. No, I ean get in all 
right.” 

He had put out h's arm t> help her inte 
the boat. But she cou'd not teuch him. 
She knew that. She felt that she would 
rather die at the moment than touch, or 
be touched, by him. 

*You might take away your arm.” 

He dropped his arm at once 

Had she already betrayed herself? 

She got into the boat, and he pushed 
off. 

Usually he sat when he was rowing, so 
that he might keep his face toward her. 
But to-day he stood up to row, turning 
his back to her. And this change of con 
cuct made her say to herself again: 

“Have [ betraved myself already?” 

Fiercely she resolved to be and to do 
the impossible. It was the only chance 
for Gaspare was difficult to deceive. 

aa 


“Gaspare!” she said, 


‘Si, signora,” he replied, without turn- 
ing his head. 

“Can't vou rew sitting down?” 

“Tf vou like. signora.’ 

“We can talk better then.” 

“Va bene, signora.”’ 

He turned round and sat down. 

The boat was at this moment just ofl 
the “Palace of the Spirits.” Hermione 
saw its shattered walls, cruelly lit up by 
the blazing sun, its gaping window spaces 
like eye-sockets, sightless, staring, hor- 
ribly suggestive of ruin and despair. 

She was like that. Gaspare was look- 
ing at her. Gaspare must know that 
she was like that. 

But she was a fanatie just then. and 
she smiled at him with a resolution that 
had in it something almost brutal, some 
thing the opposite of what she was, of the 
sum of her. 

‘T forgot the time. It is so lovely to- 
day. It was so gay at Mergellina.” ~ 
* Sir? 

‘TIT sat for a long time watching the 
hoats and the boys bathing and listening 
to the music. They sang ‘A Mergellina.’ ” 


She smiled again. 
“And | went to visit Ruffo’s mother.” 


Gaspare made no response. He looked 
down now as he plied his oars. 
*She seems a nice woman. I—I dare 


say she was quite pretty once.” 

The voice that was speaking now was 
the voice of a fanatic. 

*T am sure she must have been pretty.” 

“Chi lo sa?” . 

“Tf one leoks carefully one ean see the 
traces. But, of course, now—” 

She stopped abruptly. It was impossible 
for her to go on. She was passionately 
trying to imagine what that spreading 
graceless woman, with her fat hands rest 
ing on her knees set wide apart, was like 
ence—was like nearly seventeen years ago. 
Was she ever pretty, beautiful? Neve) 
could) she have been intelligent—never 
never. Then she must have been beauti 
ful. For otherwise Hermione’s drawn 
face was flooded with searlet. 

“ Tf—if it’s easier to vou to row stand 
ing up, Gaspare.” she almost stammere 1, 
“never mind about sitting down.” 

*T think it is easier, signora.” 

He got up and once more turned his 
back upon her. 

They did not speak again until thev 


reached the island. 


Hermione watched his strong body 
swinging to and fro with every stroke, 
and wondered if he felt the terrible change 
in her feeling for him—a change that a 
few hours ago she would have thought 
utterly impossible. , 

She wondered if Gaspare knew that she 
was hating him. 

He was alive and, therefore, to be hated. 
For surely we cannot hate the dust! 

(To be Continued.) 
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Tue page of five photographs illus- 
trating scenes connected with the Quebec 
Tereentenary. printed on page thirteen 
of the July 18 issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
were from = stereographs copyrighted by 
Underwood and Underwood, New York 
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